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INTRODUCTION 

The stories contained in this book are »fld Greek tales 
written in English sixty ydhrs ago (1853) for his own children 
by^ATHANiEL Hawthorne, one of the greatest of Ameri- 
can writers. Thes^ stories have been told many times both 
in ancient and moderft days, but never more beautifully than 
by Hawthorne ; andHhat was because he loved his children, 
and loved all children, and knew just how to tell stories in 
the way they would enjoy best. 

It used to be thought, even a few years ago, by learned 
men, that no such people as Theseus and Minos and Cadmus 
had ever existed, and that the ancients had merely imagined 
that tribes of Pygmies lived in the heart of Africa. But the 
wanderings of explorers in Africa, and the wonderful dis- 
coveries made by digging in Crete, have sKown that th^se 
G]:eek legends are not merely some of the best fairy-tales 
that have ever been told, but that they also preserved the 
memo];y of real people and real events. There were — atid 
are — Pygmies, though they are not guite so small as Greek 
travellers induced their stay-at-home frieiids to believe! 
And there surely was a Minos in Crete, who built a wonder- 
ful labyrinth and was a powerful king, though the Athenians, 
who were forced to pay him a cruel tribute, may have invented 
the story that he kept a monstrous Minotaur which devoured 
their sons and daughters alive. Nor need^we doubt that 
there was once a king Theseus, who delivere^H^ Athenian^ 
from their subjection to Cretf, or that there was^'[ Phoenician 
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Cadmus who taught the Greeks the art of writing ; though 
we know now that the art of writing had been understood in 
Greece ages before, but forgotten again, when invaders from 
the north came down and destroyed much of the old 
civilisation. 

Still it is not as history, but as fairy-tales, that you will 
like to read these stories. And remember that the part 
which is most like fairy-tale, and least like history, is in a 
very real sense true, just as ^\\ good poetry is true. There 
are foolish people — grown-up people, many of them — who do 
not understand how this can be.* Yet Aristotle, the wisest 
of the ancient Greeks, said that poetry was “higher than 
history.” So all stories which show that truth and tenvLer- 
ness and honour and courage are the things in life, and 
that the war on foul and evil things is .a man^s noblest work 
— something in our hearts tells us that all such storiej are 
deeply true, and are worthy to be read and pondered over. 

The frontispiece, which is from a vase-painting of the 
fourth century B.C., shows Cadmus slaying the dragon (p. 102). 
The monster has killed and eaten the men who had gone to 
the well to bring water ; one of their waterpots can be seen 
in^he picture. Cadmus carries two spears and a swor8, but 
has taken up a stone to hurl it : he has not yet leapt into the 
dragon’s throat. The goddess Athene encourages him from 
\)fihind. The three figures at the top of the picture are all 
divine personages interested in the city of Thebes which 
Cactus is about to found. The lady on the right, who leans 
against the rock from which the dragon issues, is Thebe : 
she represents the city of Thebes. In the centre is a fountain- 
nymph, called Krenaie. To the left is the river-god Ismenus 
(the river of Thebes) with a sceptre and long flowing hair. 
The sun shines down upon the scene. 

The littte}ji<>lure on the title-page shows a valiant Pyg^my, 
with a club In his right hand, a jpow in his left, and hunting- 
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boots on his feet, hard pressed in battle by a couple of cranes 
(see p, 49)- 

This edition contains (in the two parts) all the T^nglewood 
Tales, printed without abridgement. Hawthorne’s introduc- 
tion, “The Wayside,” has been omitted, as unlikely to be 
helpful or interesting to children. For the division ipto 
chapters, and for the titles given to the chapters, the editor 
is responsible. 

J. H. F. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BOYHOOD OF TH 5 SEUS 

In the old city of Troezene, at the foot of a lofty 
mountain, ther§ lived, a very long time ago, a 
little boy named Theseus. His grandfather, King 
Pittheus, was the sovereign of that country, and 
was reckoned a very wise man ; so that Theseus, 
being brought up in the royal palace, and being 
naturally a bright lad, could hardly fail of profiting 
by the old king’s instructions. His mother’s name 
was iEthra. As for his father, the boy had never 
seep him. But, from his earliest remembrance, lo 
iEthra used to go with little Theseus into a wood, 
’and sit down upon a moss-grown rock, which was 
deeply sunken into the earth. Here she ofjen 
talked with her son about his father, and said that 
he was called iEgeus, and that he w^s a great ki»g, 
and ruled over Attica, and dwelt at Athens, which 
was as famous a city as any in the world. Theseus 
was very fond of hearing about King iEgeus, and 
often asked his good mother iEthra why he did not 
come atid live with them at Trcezene. 20 

T.T.I. A ^ 
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“Ah, my dear son,” answered ^thra, with a sigh, 
“ a monarch has his people to take care of. The 
men and women over whom he rules are in the 
place of children to him ; and he can seldom 
spare time to love his own children as other 
parents do. Your father will never be able to 
leave his kingdom for the sake of seeing his little 
boy.” 

“ Well, but, dear mother,” asked the boy, “ why 
lo cannot I go to this famous city of Athens, and tell 
King iEgeus that I am his son ? ” 

“ That may happen by-and-by,” said ^Ethra. 
“ Be patient, and we shall see. You are not yet 
big and strong enough to set out on such an 
errand.” 

“And how soon shall I be strong enough?” 
Theseus persisted in inquiring. 

“You are but a tiny boy as yet,” replied his 
mother. “ See if you can lift this rock on which 
20 we are sitting ?” 

The little fellow had a great opinion of his own 
strength. So, grasping the rough protuberances of 
the rock, he tugged and toiled amain, and got him- 
self quite out of breath, without being able to stir 
the heavy stone. It seemed to be rooted ihtft the 
giound. No wonder he could not move it ; for it 
would have taken all the force of a very strong 
man to lift it out of its earthy bed. 

His mother stood looking on, with a sad kind of 
30 a smile on her lips and in her 'eyes, to see the 
zealous and" yet puny efforts of her little boy. She 
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could not help being sorrowful at finding him 
already so impatient to begin his adventures -in 
the world. 

“ You see how it is, my dear Theseus,” said she. 

“ You must possess far more" strength than now 
before I can trust you to go to Athens, and tell 
King iEgeus that you are his son. But when you 
can lift this rock, and show me what is hidden 
beneath it, I promise you my permission to depart.” 

Often and often, after this, did 'Cheseus ask his lo 
mother whether it \’fas yet time for him to go to 
Athens ; and still his mother pointed to the rock, 
and told him that, for years to come, he could not 
be strong enough to move it. And again and again 
the rosy-cheeked and curly»-headed boy would tug 
and strain at the huge mass of stone, striving, child 
as he was, to do what a giant could hardly have 
done without taking both of his great hands to the 
task. Meanwhile the rock seemed to be sinking 
farther and farther into the ground. The moss 20 
grew over it thicker and thicker, .until at last it 
looked almost like a soft green seat, with orfly a 
'few gray knobs of granite peeping out. The over- 
hanging trees, also, shed their brown leaves upon 
it, as often as the autumn q^me ; and at its base 
grew ferns and wild flowers, some of which crept 
quite over its surface. To all appearance, the rock 
was as firmly fastened as any other portion of the 
earth’s substapce. 

But, difficult as the matter looked, Thesetis was 30 
now growing up to be such a vigorous youth, that. 
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in his own opinion, the time would quickly come 
when he might hope to get the upper hand of this 
ponderous lump of stone. 

“ Mother, I do believe it has started !” cried he, 
after one of his attempts. “ The earth around it is 
certainly a little cracked !” 

“ No, no, child !” his mother hastily answered. 
“ It is not possible you can have moved it, such a 
boy as you still are !” 

lo Nor would she be convinced, although Theseus 
showed her the place where he fancied that the 
stem of a flower had been partly uprooted by the 
movement of the rock. But ypthra sighed and 
looked disquieted ; for, no doubt, she began to be 
conscious that her son was no longer a child, and 
that, in a little while hence, she must send him 
forth among the perils and troubles of the world. 

It was not more than a year afterwards when 
they were again sitting on the moss-covered stone. 

20 .^thra had once more told him the oft-repeated 
story of his father, and how gladly he would receive 
Theseus at his stately palace, and how he would 
present him to his courtiers an*?! the people, and 
tell them that here was the heir of his dominipns. 
Tlte eyes of '^heseuc glowed with enthusiasm, and 
he would hardly sit still to hear his mother speak. 

“ Dear mother iEthra,” he exclaimed, “ I never 
felt half so strong as now ! I am no longer a child, 
nor a boy, nor a mere youth ! I feel myself a man ! 

30 It is how time to make one earnest trial to remove 
the stone.” 
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“ Ah, my dearest Theseus,” replied his mother, 

“ not yet ! not yet !” 

“ Yes, mother,” said he, resolutely, “ the time has 
come !” 

Then Theseus bent himself in good earnest to 
the task, and strained every sinew, with manly 
strength and resolution. He put his whole brave 
heart into the effort. He wrestled with the big 
and sluggish stone, as if it had been a living enemy. 
He heaved, he lifted, he resolved n^w to succeed, lo 
or else to perish thfere, and let the rock be his 
monument forever ! .(Ethra stood gazing at him, 
and clasped her hands, partly with a mother’s 
{)ride, and partly with a mother’s sorrow. The 
grttat rock stirred ! Yes, it was raised slowly from 
the bedded moss and earth, uprooting the shrubs 
and flowers along with it, and was turned upon its 
side. Theseus had conquered ! 

While taking breath, he looked joyfully tit his 
mother, and she smiled upon him through her 20 
tears. 

“ Yes, Theseus,” she said, “ the time has c6me, 
and you must stay no longer at my side ! See 
what King .Egeus, your royal father, left for you, 
beneath the stone, when he lifted it in his mighty 
arms, and laid it on the spot whence you have ffbw 
removed it.” 

Theseus looked, and saw that the rock had been 
placed over gmother slab of stone, containing a 
cavity within it ; so that it somewhat resembled a 30 
roughly-made chest or coffer, of which the upper 
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mass had served as the lid. Within the cavity lay 
a sword, with a golden hilt, and a pair of sandals, 

“ That was your father’s sword,” said ,^thra, 
“ and those were his sandals. When he went to 
be king of Athens, he bade me treat you as a 
child until you should prove yourself a man by 
lifting this heavy stone. That task being accom- 
plished, you are to put on his sandals, in order to 
follow in your father’s footsteps, and to gird on his 
lo sword, so that {'ou may fight giants and dragons, 
as King ,^geus did in his youth,” 

“ I will set out for Athens this very day ! ^ 
cried Theseus, 

But his mother persuaded him to stay a day or 
two longer, while she ^ot ready some necessary 
articles for his journey. When his grandfather, 
the wise King Pittheus, heard that Theseus in- 
tended to present himself at his father’s palace, he 
earnestly advised him to get on board of a vessel, 
zo and go by sea ; because he might thus arrive 
within fifteen miles of Athens, without eithfer 
fatigue or danger, 

“ The roads are very bad by land,” quoth the 
venerable king ; “ and they are terribly infest^ 
witlVi robbers and monsters, A mere lad, like 
Theseus, is not fit to be trusted on such a perilous 
journey, all by himself. No, no ; let him go by 
sea ! ” 

But when Theseus heard of robbers and mon- 
30 sters, hi pricked up his ears, and was so mu<;h the 
more eager ter take the road along which they, were 
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to be met with. On the third day, therefore, he 
bade a respectful farewell to his grandfather, 
thanking him for all his kindness ; and, after 
affectionately embracing his mother, he set forth, 
with a good many of her tears glistening on his 
cheeks, and some, if the truth must be told, that 
had gushed out of his own eyes. But he let the 
sun and wind dry them, and walked stoutly on, 
playing with the golden hilt of his sword, and 
taking very manly strides in his fathe*’s sandals. 10 


CHAPTER II 

THESEUS at ATHENS 

I CANNOT Stop to tell you hardly any of the 
adventures that befell Theseus on the road to 
Athens. It is enough to say, that he quite cleared 
that part of the country of the robbers, about whom 
King Pittheus had been so much alarmed. One 
of thbse bad people was named Procrtistes; and he 
was indeed a terrible fellow, and had an ugly way 
of making fun of the poor travellers who happened 
to f»l> into his clutches. In his cavern he had a 
bed, on which, with great pretence pf hospitality, 20 
he invited his guests to lie down ; but if they 
happened to be shorter than the bed, this wicked 
villain stretched theiA out by main force ; or, if 
they were too <all, he lopped off their heads or 
feet, an<J laughed at what he had done, as an 
excellent joke. Thus, however weary a /nan might* 
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be, he never liked to He in the bed of Procrustes. 
Another of these robbers, named Scinis, must like- 
wise have been a very great scoundrel. He was 
in the habit of flinging his victims off a high cliff 
into the sea; and, in order to give him exactly his 
deserts, Theseus tossed him off the very same 
place. But if you will believe me, the sea would 
not pollute itself by receiving such a bad person 
into its bosom, neither would the earth, having 
lo once got rid f him, consent to take him back ; so 
that, between the cliff and fhe sea, Scinis stuck 
fast in the air, which was forced to bear the burden 
of his naughtiness. 

After these memorable deeds, Rhesus heard of 
an enormous sow, which ran wild, and was <he 
terror of all the farmers round about ; and, as he 
did not consider himself above doing any good 
* thing that came in his way, he killed this monstrous 
creature, and gave the carcass to the poor people 
20 for bacon. The great sow had been an awful 
beast, while ramping about the woods and Adds, 
but' was a pleasant object enough when cut up, 
into joints, and smoking on I know not how many 
dinrner table.s. a , 

Thus, by the time.he reached his journey’s end, 
Tfieseus had done many valiant feats with his 
father’s golden-hilted sword, and had gained the 
renown of being one of the bmvest young men of 
the day. His fame travelled faster than he did, 
30 and rfeached Athens before him. As he entered 

t 

the city, he heard the inhabitants talking .at the 
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street corners and saying that Hercules was brave, 
and Jason too, and Castor and Pollux likewise, 
but that Theseus, the son of their own king, would 
turn out as great a hero as the best of them. 
Theseus took longer strides on hearing this, and 
fancied himself sure of a magnificent reception at 
his father’s court, since he came thither with Fame 
to blow her trumpet before him, and cry to King 
.^geus, “ Behold your son ! ” 

He little suspected, innocent yout^i that he was, lo 
that here in this veTy Athens, where his father 
reigned, a greater danger awaited him than any 
which he had en<;ountercd on the road. Yet this 
was the truth. You must understand that the 
father of Theseus, though «ot very old in years, 
was almost worn out with the cares of govern- 
ment, and had thus grown aged before his time. 
His nephews, not expecting him to live a very 
great while, intended to get all the power of the 
kingdom into their own hands. But when they 20 
heard that Theseus had arrived in Athens, and 
learned what a gallant young man he was, they 
saw that he would not be at all the kind of person 
to let them steal away his father’s crown -<ind 
sceptre, which ought to be his own by right of 
inheritance. Thus these bad-hearted nephew?' of 
King .^geus, who were the own cousins of Theseus, 
at once became his enemies. A still more dan- 
gerous enemy, was Medea, the wicked enchantress ; 
for she was now the king’s wife, ajnd warrted to 30 
give tlie kingdom to her son Medus, instead of 
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letting it be given to the son of ^Ethra, whom she 
hated. 

It so- happened that the king’s nephews met 
Theseus, and found out who he was, just as he 
reached the entrance of the royal palace. With 
all their evil designs against him, they pretended 
to be their cousin’s best friends, and expressed 
great joy at making his acquaintance. They pro- 
posed to him that he should come into the king’s 
10 presence as a «stranger, in order to try whether 
./Egeus would discover in the young man’s features 
any likeness either to himself or his mother iEthraj 
and thus recognize him for a son. * Theseus con- 
sented ; for he fancied that his father would know 
him in a moment, by •■the love that was in Ms 
heart. But, while he waited at the door, the 
nephews ran and told King iEgeus that a young 
man had arrived in Athens, who, to their certain 
knowledge, intended to put him to death, and get 
to possession of his royal crown. 

“ And he is now waiting for admission to yohr 
Majesty’s presence,” added they. 

“ Aha !” cried the old king, on hearing this. 
^ Why, he must be a very wicked young fellov 
indeed 1 Pray, what would you advise me to do 
with' him ?” 

In reply to this question, the wicked Medea put 
in her word. As I have already told you, she was 
a famous enchantress. According to «ome stories, 
30 she wa 5 in the habit of boiling old people; in a 
large caldron, under pretence of making them 
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young again ; but King .^geus, I suppose, did not 
fancy such an uncomfortable way of growing young, 
or perhaps was contented to be old, and therefore 
would never let himself be popped into the caldron. 

If there were time to spare from more important 
matters, I should be glad to tell you of Medea’s 
fiery chariot, drawn by winged dragons, in which 
the enchantress used often to take an airing among 
the clouds. This chariot, in fact, was the vehicle 
that first brought her to Athens, wh#re she had lo 
done nothing but mischief ever since her arrival. 
Bufr these and many other wonders must be left un- 
told ; and it is enoi^gh to say, that Medea, amongst 
a thousand other bad things, knew Jiow to prepare 
a poison, that was instantly fatal to whomsoever 
might so much as touch it with his lips. 

So when the king asked what he should do with 
Theseus, this naughty woman had an answer ready 
at her tongue’s end. 

“ Leave that to me, please your Majesty,” she 20 
replied. “ Only admit this evil-minded young man 
to_your presence, treat him civilly, and invite hfhi 
to drink a goblet of wine. Your Majesty is well 
awa(e«that I sometimes amuse myself with dis- 
tilling very powerful medicines. Here is one of 
them in this small phial. As to what it is made 
of, that is one of my secrets of state. Do but let me 
put a single drop into the goblet, and let the young 
man taste it ; and I will answer for it, he shall 
quite lay aside the bad designs with which he cdmes 30 
hither.” . 
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As she said this, Medea smiled ; but, for all her 
smiling face, she meant nothing less than to poison 
the poor innocent Theseus, before his father’s eyes. 
And King .^geus, like most other kings, thought 
any punishment mild enough for a person who was 
accused of plotting against his life. He therefore 
made little or no objection to Medea’s scheme, and 
as soon as the poisonous wine was ready, gave 
orders that the young stranger should be admitted 
10 into his presqijice. The goblet was set on a table 
beside the king’s throne ; and a fly, meaning just 
to sip a little from the brim, immediately tumbled 
into it, dead. Observing this, Medea looked round 
at the nephews, and smiled again. 

When Theseus wasr ushered into the royal apart- 
ment, the only object that he seemed to behold was 
the white-bearded old king. There he sat on his 
‘ magnificent throne, a dazzling crown on his head, 
and a sceptre in his hand. His aspect was stately 
20 and majestic, although his years and infirmities 
weighed heavily upon him, as if each year wore a 
lunip of lead, and each infirmity a ponderous stone^ 
and all were bundled up together, and laid upon 
hisc weary shoulders. The tears both of joy and 
sorrow sprang into the young man’s eyes ; for he 
tht)Ught how sad it was to see his dear father so 
infirm, and how sweet it would be to support him 
with his own youthful strength, and to cheer him 
up with the alacrity of his loving spirit. When a 
30 son takes his, father into his warm heart, it renews 
twhe old man’s youth in a better way than ^ by the 
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heat of Medea’s magic caldron. And this was 
what Theseus resolved to do. He could scarcely 
wait to see whether King ^Egeus would recognize 
him, so eager was he to throw himself into his 
arms. 

Advancing to the foot of the throne, he attempted 
to make a little speech, which he had been thinking 
about, as he came up the stairs. But he was almost 
choked by a great many tender feelings that gushed 
out of his heart and swelled into |jis throat, all 10 
struggling to find uttSrance together. And there- 
foiie, unless he could have laid his full, over- 
brimming heart into the king’s hand, poor Theseus 
knew not what to do or say. The cunning Medea 
observed what was passings in the young man’s 
mind. She was more wicked at that moment 
than ever she had been before ; for (and it makes 
me tremble to tell you of it) she did her worst to 
turn all this unspeakable love with which Theseus 
was agitated, to his own ruin and destruction. 20 

‘^Does your Majesty see his confusion?” she 
whispered in the king’s ear. “ He is so conseJous 
of guilt, that he tlrembles and cannot speak. The 
wretgh lives too long ! Quick ! offer him the 
wine !” 

Now King iEgeus had been gazing earnestly at 
the young stranger, as he drew near the throne. 
There was something, he knew not what, either in 
his white brov^, or in the fine expression of his 
mouth, or in his beautiful and tender eyes, that 30 
made him indistinctly feel as if he had seen this 
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youth before ; as if, indeed, he had trotted him on 
his knee when a baby, and had beheld him growing 
to be a stalwart man, while he himself grew old. 
But Medea guessed how the king felt, and would 
not suffer him to yield to these natural sensibilities ; 
although they were the voice of his deepest heart, 
telling him, as plainly as it could speak, that here 
was his dear son, and .^Ethra’s son, coming to claim 
him for a father. The enchantress again whispered 
10 in the king’s ear, and compelled him, by her witch- 
craft, to see everything under a false aspect. 

He made up his mind, therefore, to let Th^eus 
drink off the poisoned wine. 

“ Young man,” said he, “ you are welcome ! t 
am proud to show Ijospitality to so heroic a yputh. 
Do me the favour to drink the contents of this 
goblet. It is brimming over, as you see, with 
delicious wine, such as I bestow only on those who 
are worthy of it ! None is more worthy to quaff 
20 it than yourself!” 

So sayingj King iEgeus took the golden goblet 
from the table, and was about to offer it to Theseus. 
But, partly through his infinnities, and parity 
because it seemed so sad a thing to takq away 
this young man’s life, however wicked he might 
'■fee, and partly, no* doubt, because his heart was 
wiser than his head, and quaked within him at the 
thought of what he was goiqg to do — for all these 
reasons, the king’s hand trembled so much that a 
30 great deal of the wine slopped over. In order to 
.strengthen liis purpose, and fearing lest the whole 
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of the precious poison should be wasted, one of his 
nephews now whispered to him, — 

“ Has your Majesty any doubt of this Stranger’s 
guilt ? There is the very sword with which he 
meant to slay you. How sharp,' and bright, and 
terrible it is ! Quick ! — let him taste the wine ; 
or perhaps he may do the deed even yet.” 

At these words, yEgeus drove every thought 
and feeling out of his breast, except the one idea 
of how justly the young man deserved to be put 10 
to death. He sat ^rect on his tlftone, and held 
out the goblet of wine with a steady hand, and 
bent on Theseus a frown of kingly severity ; for, 
after all, he had too noble a spirit to murder even 
a treacherous ftnemy with a deceitful smile upon 
his face. 

“ Drink!” said he, in the stern tone with which he 
was wont to condemn a criminal to be beheaded, 

“ You have well deserved of me such wine as 
this ! ” 20 

Theseus held out his hand to take the wine. 
But, before he touched it. King i^eus trepjbled 
' ’again. His eyes had fallen on the gold-hilted 
sword that hung at the young man’s side. He 
dfew back the goblet. 

“ That sword 1 ” he cried*; “ how came you by 
it?” 

“ It was my father’s sword,” replied Theseus, 
with a tremulous voice. “ These were his sandals. 
My dear mofher (her name is ./Ethra) told me his 30 
story "while I was yet a little child. But it is only 
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a month since I grew strong enough to lift the 
heavy stone, and take the sword and sandals from 
beneath it, and come to Athens to seek my father." 

“ My son ! my son ! ” cried King ^Egeus, fling- 
ing away the fatal goblet, and tottering down from 
the throne to fall into the arms of Theseus. “ Yes, 
these are ^Ethra’s eyes. It is my son.” 

I have quite forgotten what became of the 
king’s nephews. But when the wicked Medea saw 
lo this new turn of affairs, she hurried out of the 
room, and going to her private chamber, lost no 
time in setting her enchantments at work. Ii\- a 
few moments, she heard a great noise of hissing 
snakes outside of the chamber window ; and, 
behold ! there was hef fiery chariot, and four hhge 
winged serpents, wriggling and twisting in the air, 
flourishing their tails higher than the top of the 
> palace, and all ready to set off on an aerial journey. 

Medea stayed only long enough to take her son 
20 with her, and to steal the crown jewels, together 
with the king’s best robes, and whatever qther 
valuable things she could lay hands on ; and 
getting into the chariot, she »whipped up the 
'■ snakes, and ascended high over the city. 

The king, hearing the hiss of the serpehts, 
scrambled as fast as he could to the window, and 
bawled out to the abominable enchantress never to 
come back. The whole people of Athens, too, 
who had run out of doors to see this wonderful 
30 spectacle, set up a shout of joy at the prospect of 
getting rid of her. Medea, almost bursting with 
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rage, uttered precisely such a hiss as one of her 
own snakes, only ten times more venomous and 
spiteful; and glaring fiercely out of the blaze of the 
chariot, she shook her hands over the multitude 
below, as if she were scattering a million of curses 
among them. In so doing, however, she unin- 
tentionally let fall about five hundred diamonds of 
the first water, together with a thousand great 
pearls, and two thousand emeralds, rubies, sapphires, 
opals, and topazes, to which she had helped herself lo 
out of the king’s strong-box. All these came 
pelting down, like a shower of many-coloured 
hailstones, upoit the heads of grown people and 
children, who forthwith gathered# them up, and 
carried them back to th^ palace. But King 
.^geus told them that they were welcome to the 
whole, and to twice as many more, if he had them, 
for the sake of his delight at finding his son, and 
losing the wicked Medea. And, indeed, if you 
had seen how hateful was her last look, as the 20 
flarr/ing chariot flew upward, you w(?uld not have 
, wondered that both king and people should think 
her departure* a good riddance. 

CHAPTER III 

THESEUS GOES TO CRETE 

And now Prioce Theseus was taken into great 
favour by his royal father. The old king was 
never weary of having him sit beside him on hi 5 

T.T.I. B 
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throne (which was quite wide enough for two), and 
of hearing him tell about his dear mother, and his 
childhood, and his many boyish efforts to lift the 
ponderous stone. Theseus, however, was much too 
brave and active a young man to be willing to 
spend all his time in relating things which had 
already happened. His ambition was to perform 
other and more heroic deeds, which should be 
better worth telling in prose and verse. Nor had 
10 he been long in Athens before he caught and 
chained a terrible mad bulf, and made a public 
show of him, greatly to the wonder and admiration 
of good King iEgeus and his subjects. But pretty 
soon, he undertook an affair that made all his 
foregone adventures seem like mere boy’s play. 
The occasion of it was as follows : — 

One morning, when Prince Theseus awoke, he 
fancied that he must have had a very sorrowful 
dream, and that it was still running in his mind, 
20 even now that his eyes were open. For it appeared 
as if the air was full of a melancholy wail and 
when he listened more attentively, he could hear 
sobs, and groans, and screams' of Woe, mingled 
witli deep quiet sighs, which came from the king’s 
1 palace, and from thet streets, and from the temples, 
and from every habitation in tVe city. And all 
these mournful noises, issuing out of thousands of 
separate hearts, united themselves into the one 
great sound of affliction which had startled Theseus 
30 from 'slumber. He put on his clothes as ^quickly 
as he could (not forgetting his sandals and gold* 
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hilted sword), and hastening to the king, inquired 
what it all meant. 

“ Alas ! my son,” quoth King Algeus, heaving a 
long sigh, "here is a very lamentable matter in 
hand ! This is the wofullest anniversary in the 
whole year. It is the day when we annually draw 
lots to see which of the youths and maidens of 
Athens shall go to be devoured by the horrible 
Minotaur ! ” 

“ The Minotaur ! exclaimed Prifice Theseus ; 10 
and like a brave young prince as he was, he put 
his hand to the hilt of his sword. “ What kind of 
a monster may \bat be ? Is it not possible, at the 
risk of one’s life, -to slay him ? ” 

But King iEgeus shook Ms venerable head, and 
to convince Theseus that it was quite a hopeless 
case, he gave him an explanation of the whole 
affair. It seems that in the island of Crete there 
lived a certain dreadful monster, called a Minotaur, 
which was shaped partly like a man and partly 20 
like*a bull, and was altogether such hideous §ort 
4of a creature that it is really disagreeable to think 
of him. If ^e were suffered to exist at all, it 
should have been on some desert island, or in the 
duskiness of some deep cavern, ^rhere nobqdy 
would ever be tormented by his abominable aspect. 
But King Minos, who reigned over Crete, laid out 
a vast deal of money in building a habitation for 
the Minotaur, and took great care of his health and 
comfort^ merely for mischiefs sake. * A few years 30 
before this time, there had been a war between . 
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the city of Athens and the island of Crete, in 
which the Athenians were beaten, and compelled 
to beg for peace. No peace could they obtain, 
however, except on condition that they should send 
seven young men and seven maidens, every year, 
to be devoured by the pet monster of the cruel 
King Minos. For three years past, thi^ grievous 
calamity had been borne. And the sobs, and 
groans, and shrieks, with* which the city was now 
lo filled, were cdused by the peQple’s woe, because the 
fatal day had come again, when the fourteen 
victims were to be chosen by lot ; and the did 
people feared lest their sons or' daughters might 
be taken, and the youths and damsels dreaded lest 
they themselves might be destined to glut *the 
ravenous maw of that detestable man-brute. 

, But when Theseus heard the story, he straightened 
himself up, so that he seemed taller than ever before; 
and as for his face, it was indignant, despiteful, bold, 
20 tender, and compassionate, all in one look. 

“ Let the pbople of Athens, this year, draw'lots 
for only six young men, instead of seven,” said he* 
' “ Ijvill myself be the seventh ; and lef the Minotaur 

, devour me, if he can ! ” 

O my dear son,” cried King ^Egeus, “ why 
should you expose yourself' to' ‘this horrible fate ? 
You are a royal prince, and have a right to hold 
yourself above the destinies of common men.” 

“ ^t is bscau.se I am a prince, your son, and the 
30 rightful heir' of your kingdom, that I freely take 
upon mi>^the calamity of your subjects,” answered 
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Theseus. “ And you, my father, being king over 
this people, and answerable to Heaven for their 
welfare, are bound to sacrifice what is dearest to 
you, rather than that the son or daughter of the 
poorest citizen should come to any harm.” 

The old king shed tears, and besought Theseus 
not to leave him desolate in his old age, more 
especially as he had but just begun to know the 
happiness of possessing a good and valiant son. 
Theseus, however, felt that he was in the right, and lo 
therefore would not give up his resolution. But he 
assured his father that he did not intend to be eaten 
up, unresistinglj^ like a sheep, and that, if the 
Minotaur devoured him, it should not be without a 
battle for his dinner. And finally, since he could 
not help it. King .(Egeus consented to let him go. 

So a vessel was got ready, and rigged with black 
sails ; and Theseus, with six other young men, and 
seven tender and beautiful damsels, came down to 
the harbour to embark. A sorrowful multitude 20 
acQompanied them to the shore. There was the 
poor old king, too, leaning on his son’s arm, and 
looking as if his 'single heart held all the grief of 
Ath;^n.s. 

Just as Prince Theseus was going on board, 
his father bethought himself of one last word 
to say. 

“ My beloved son,” said he, grasping the prince’s 
hand, “ you observe that the sails of this vessel are 
black ; as indeed they ought to be, since k goes 30 
upon a voyage of sorrow and despair. Now, being 
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weighed down with infirmities, I know not whether 
I can survive till the vessel shall return. But, as 
long as I do live, I shall creep daily to the top of 
yonder cliff, to watch if there be a sail upon the sea. 
And, dearest Theseus, if by some happy chance you 
should escape the jaws of the Minotaur, then tear 
down those dismal sails, and hoist others that shall 
be bright as the sunshine. Beholding them on the 
horizon, myself and all the people will know that 
10 you are comipg back victorious, and will welcome 
you with such a festal uproar is Athens never heard 
before.” 

Theseus promised that he would do so. Then, 
going on board, the mariners trimmed the vessel’s 
black sails to the wind, which blew faintly off the 
shore, being pretty much made up of the sighs that 
everybody kept pouring forth on this melancholy 
• occasion. But by-and-by, when they had got fairly 
out to sea, there came a stiff breeze from the north- 
20 west, and drove them along as merrily over the 
white-capped yaves as if they had been going.- on 
the most delightful errand imaginable. And though , 
^ it was a sad business enough, I rather question 
whether fourteen young people, without any old 
'persons to keep them in order, could continue to 
spehd the whdle time of the .voyage in being 
miserable. There had been some few dances upon 
the undulating deck, I suspect, and some hearty 
bursts of laughter, and other such unseasonable 
30 merriment among the victims, before the hi^h, blue 
mountains«of Crete began to show themselves among 
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the far-off clouds. That sight, to be sure, made 
them all very grave again. 

Theseus stood among the sailors gazing eagerly 
towards the land ; although, as yet, it seemed hardly 
more substantial than the clouds, amidst which the 
mountains were looming up. Once or twice, he 
fancied that he saw a glare of some bright object, 
a long way off, flinging a gleam across the waves. 

“ Did you see that flash of light ? ” he inquired 
of the master of the vessel. 10 

“ No, prince ; but hhave seen it befbre,” answered 
the master. " It came from Talus, I suppose.” 

As the breeze came fre.sher just then, the master 
was busy with trimming his sails, and had no more 
tiine to answer' questions. But while the vessel 
flew faister and faster towards Crete, Theseus was 
astonished to behold a human figure, gigantic in 
size, which appeared to be striding with a measured 
movement along the margin of the island. It 
stepped from cliff to cliff, and sometimes from one 20 
headland to another, while the sea foamed and 
thundered on the shore beneath, 5 nd dashe<i its 
jets of spraj; over the giant’s feet. What was still 
more remarkable, whenever the sun shone on this 
hi%& figure, it flickered and glimmered ; its vast 
countenance, too, had a metallic lustre, and threw 
great flashes of splendour through the air. The 
folds of its garments, moreover, instead of waving < 
in the wind, fell heavily over its limbs, as if woven 
of some kind bf metal. ^ 30 

The nigher the vessel came, the 'more Theseus 
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wondered what this immense giant could be, and 
whether it actually had life or no. For, though it 
walked, and made other lifelike motions, there yet 
was a kind of jerk in its gait, which, together with 
its brazen aspect, caused the young prince to sus- 
pect that it was no true giant, but only a wonderful 
piece of machinery. The figure looked all tke 
more terrible because it carried an enormous brass 
club on its shoulder. 

> 

10 “ What is this wonder ? ” Theseus asked of the 

master of tHb vessel, who was now at leisure to 
answer him. 

“ It is Talus, the Man of Brass,”.said the master. 

“And is he a live giant, or a brazen image?” 
asked Theseus. 

«• 

“ That, truly,” replied the master, “ is the point 
which has always perplexed me. Some say, in- 
deed, that this Talus was hammered out for King 
Minos by Vulcan himself, the skilfullest of all 

20 workers in metal. But who ever saw a brazen 
image that had sense enough to walk roun 4 an 
islajud three times a day, as this giant walks round 
the island of Crete, challenging .every vessel tha't 
comes nigh the shore ? And, on the other hand, 
what living thing, unless his sinews were maSe of 
braiss, would not be ’weary of marching eighteen 
hundred miles in the twenty-four hours, as Talus 
does, without ever sitting. down to rest? He is a 
puzzler, take him how you will.” 

30 Stijl the vessel went bounding ' onward ; and 
now Theseus* could hear the brazen clangour of 
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the giant’s footsteps, as he trod heavily opon the 
sea-beaten rocks, some of which were seen to 
crack and crumble into the foamy waves beneath 
his weight. As they approached the entrance of 
the port, the giant straddled clear across it, with a 
foot firmly planted on each headland, and uplifting 
his club to such a height that its butt-end was 
hidden in a cloud, he stood in that formidable 
posture, with the sun gleaming all over his metallic 
surface. There seemed nothing else to be expected 10 
but that, the next mament, he would fetch his great 
cjub down, slap bang, and smash the vessel into a 
thousand pieces, without heeding how many inno- 
cent people he might destroy ; for there is seldom 
any mercy in a giant, you Ijnow, *and quite as little 
in a piece of brass clockwork. But just when 
Theseus and his companions thought the blow was 
coming, the brazen lips unclosed themselves, and* 
the figure spoke. 

“ Whence come you, strangers ? ” 20 

And when the ringing voice cea.sed, there was 
just such a reverberation as you may have heard 
‘within a great church bell, for a moment or two 
after the stroke of the hammer. 

“ From Athens ! ” shouted the master in reply. 

“ On what errand ? ” thunderai the Mati of 
Brass. 

And he whirled his club aloft more threateningly 
than ever, as if he were about to smite them with 
a thunder-stroke right amidships, because Athens, 30 
so little while ago, had been at war with Crete. 
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“ We bring the seven youths and the seven 
maidens,” answered the master, “ to be devoured 
by the Minotaur ! ” 

“ Pass ! ” cried the brazen giant. 

That one loud word rolled all about the sky, 
while again there was a booming reverberation 
within the figure’s breast. The vessel glided 
between the headlands of the port, and the giant 
resumed his march. Ip a few moments, this 
10 wondrous sentinel was far away, flashing in the 
distant sunshine, and revolving with immense 
strides around the island of Crete, as it was bis 
never-ceasing task to do. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE SLAYING OF THE MINOTAUR 

No sooner had they entered the harbour than a 
party of the guards of King Minos came down to 
the waterside,, and took charge of the fourbsen 
youhg men and damsels. Surrounded by these 
armed warriors. Prince Theseuc and his com- 
panions were led to the king’s palace, and ushered 
20 in^^o his presence. Now, Minos was a stern and 
pitiless king. If the figure that guarded Crete 
was made of brass, then the monarch, who ruled 
over it, might be thought to. have a still harder 
metal in his breast, and might have been called a 
man af iron. , He bent his shaggy brows upon the 
poor Athenian victims. Any other mortal, behold- 
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ing their fresh and tender beauty, and their 
innocent looks, would have felt himself sitting on 
thorns until he had made every soul of them 
happy, by bidding them go free as the summer 
wind. But this immitigable Minos cared only to 
examine whether they were plump enough to 
stAisfy the Minotaur’s appetite. For my part, I 
wish he himself had been the only victim ; and 
the monster would have found him a pretty tough 
one. lo 

One after another. King Minos called these pale, 
frightened youths and sobbing maidens to his 
footstool, gave thfim each a poke in the ribs with 
his sceptre (to try whether they were in good flesh 
or mo), and dismissed them with a nod to his 
guards. But when his eyes rested on Theseus, the 
king looked at him more attentively, because his 
face was calm and brave. 

“Young man,” asked he, with his stern voice, 

“ are you not appalled at the certainty of being 20 
devoured by this terrible Minotaur ? ” 

“ I have offered my life in a good catfee,” 
answered Theseua, “ and therefore I give it freely 
and gladly. But thou. King Minos, art thou'-not 
thyself appalled, who, year after year, hast per- 
petrated this dreadful wrong, by giving seven 
innocent youths and as many maidens to be 
devoured by a monster ?* Dost thou not tremble, 
wicked king, to turn thine eyes inward on thine 
own heart ? Sitting there on thy golden throne, 30 
and in thy robes of majesty, I tell thee to thy 
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face, King Minos, thou art a more hideous 
monster than the Minotaur himself ! ” 

“ Aha ! do you think me so ? ” cried the king, 
laughing in his cruel way. “ To-morrow, at break- 
fast time, you shall have an opportunity of judging 
which is the greater monster, the Minotaur or the 
king. Take them away, guards ; and let this free- 
spoken youth be the Minotaur’s first morsel ! ” 
Near the king’s throoe (though I had no time 
10 to tell you so before) stood his daughter Ariadne. 
She was a beautiful and tbnder-hearted maiden, 
and looked at these poor doomed captives v«ith 
very different feelings from those of the iron- 
breasted King Minos. She really wept, indeed, at 
the idea of how mucl? human happiness would be 
needlessly thrown away, by giving so many young 
people, in the first bloom and rose blossom of 
their lives, to be eaten up by a creature who, no 
doubt, would have preferred a fat ox, or even a 
20 large pig, to the plumpest of them. And when 
she beheld Jhe brave spirited figure of Psince 
Theseus bearing himself so calmly in his terrible 
peril, she grew a hundred times»mot« pitiful than 
before. As the guards were taking him away, she 
flung herself at the king’s feet, and besought liim 
to ^et all the taptives free, and especially this one 
young man. 

“ Peace, foolish girl ! ’*■ answered King Minos. 
“What hast thou to do with an affair like this? 

f 

30 It is a matter of state policy, and therefore quite 
jjcyond thy weak ccyrn prehension. Go water thy 
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flowers, and think no more of these Athenian 
caitiffs, whom the Minotaur shall as certainly cat 
up for breakfast as I will eat a partridge for my 
supper.” 

So saying, the king looked cruel enough to 
devour Theseus and all the rest of the captives, 
himself, had there been no Minotaur to save him 
the trouble. As he would hear not another word 
in their favour, the prisoners were now led away, 
and clapped into a dungeon, whare the jailer 10 
advised them to go to sleep as soon as possible, 
because the Minotaur was in the habit of calling 
for breakfast early. The seven maidens and six 
of the young men soon sobbed themselves to 
slumber. But Theseus wa# not like them. He 
felt conscious that he was wiser, and braver, and 
stronger than his companions, and that therefore 
he had the re.sponsibility of all their lives upon 
him, and must consider whether there was no way 
to save them, even in this last extremity. So he 20 
kepi himself awake, and paced to •and fro across 
‘the gloomy dungeon in which they were shut up. 

Just before midnight, the door was softly un- 
barred, and the gentle Ariadne .showed lieTself, 
with a torch in her hand. 

“ Are you awake. Prince Theseus ? ” she whis- 
pered. “ Yes,” answered Theseus. “ With so 
little time to live, I do not choose to waste any of 
it in sleep.” 

“ Then follow me,” said Ariadne, “ and tread 30 
softly.”- 
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Wh^t had become of the jailer and the guards, 
Theseus never knew. But, however that might 
be, Ariadne opened all the doors, and led him 
forth from the darksome prison into the pleasant 
moonlight. 

“ Theseus,” said the maiden, “ you can now get 
on board your vessel, and sail away for Athens.” 

“ No,” answered the young man ; “ I will never 
leave Crete unless I can first slay the Minotaur, 
10 and save my poor companions, and deliver Athens 
from this cruel tribute.” 

“ I knew that this would be your resolution,” 
said Ariadne. “ Come, then, vl’ith me, brave 
Theseus. Here is your own sv'ord, which the 
guards deprived you of. You will need it ; and 
pray Heaven you may use it well.” 

Then she led Theseus along by the hand until 
' they came to a dark, shadowy grove, where the 
moonlight wasted itself on the tops of the trees, 
20 without shedding hardly so much as a glimmering 
beam upon tkeir pathway. After going a ^bod 
way through this obscurity, they reached a high 
marble wall, which was overgrown with creeping 
plants, that made it shaggy with their verdure. 
The wall seemed to have no door, nor any 
windows, but rose up, lofty, massive, and mys- 
terious, and was neither to be clambered over, 
nor, so far as Theseus could perceive, to be passed 
through. Nevertheless, Ariadne did but press one 
30 of hei^ sbft little fingers against a particular block 
of marble, and, thought it looked as solid as any 
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other part of the wall, it yielded to her touch, dis- 
closing an entrance just wide enough to tidhiit 
them. They crept through, and the marble stone 
swung back into its place. 

“We are now,” said Ariadne, “in the famous 
labyrinth which Daedalus built before he made 
himself a pair of wings, and flew away from our 
island like a bird. That Daedalus was a very 
cunning workman ; but of all his artful con- 
trivances, this labyrinth is the mgst wondrous. 10 
Were we to take but a few steps from the door- 
way, we might wander about all our lifetime, and 
never find it again. Yet in the very centre of 
this labyrinth is the Minotaur ; apd, Theseus, you 
must go thither to seek him.” 

“ But how shall I ever find him,” asked Theseus, 

“ if the labyrinth so bewilders me ais you say it 
will ? ” 

Just as he spoke they heard a rough and very 
disagreeable roar, which greatly resembled the 20 
lowing of a fierce bull, but yet bad some sort 
^ of sound like the human voice. Theseus even 
fancied a rucfe arciculation in it, as if the creature 
that „ uttered it were trying to shape his hOarse 
breath into words. It wa^ at some distance, 
however, and he really could not tell whether it 
sounded most like a bull’s roar or a man’s harsh 
voice. 

“ That is the Minotaur’s noise,” whispered 
Ariadne, closely grasping the hand* of THteseus, 30 
and prtessing one of her o^^n hands to her heart. 
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which was all in a tremble. “ You must follow 
that sound through the windings of the labyrinth, 
and, by and by, you will find him. Stay ! take 
the end of this silken string ; I will hold the other 
end ; and then, if you win the victory, it will lead 
you again to this spot. Farewell, brave Theseus.” 

So the young man took the end of the silkeii 
string in his left hand, and his gold-hilted sword, 
ready drawn from its scabbard, in the other, and 
10 trod boldly i^ito the inscrutable labyrinth. How 
this labyrinth was built is more than I can tell 
you, but so cunningly contrived a mizma/.e w&s 
never seen in the world, before noi since. There 
can be nothing ejse so intricate, usiless it were the 
brain of a man like Da;dalus, who planned it,*' or 
the heart of any ordinary man ; which last, to be 
sure, is ten times as great a mystery as the 
’labyrinth of Crete. Theseus had not taken five 
steps before he lost sight of Ariadne ; and in five 
20 more his head was growing dizzy. But still he 
went on, now-- creeping through a low arch, now 
ascending - a flight of steps, now in one crooked 
passage, and now in another, with here a door 
operting before him, and there one banging behind, 
until it really seemed as if the walls spun round, 
and whirled him round along with them. And 
all the while, through these hollow avenues, now 
nearer, now farther off again, resounded the cry of 
the Minotaur ; and the sound wa.*} so fierce, so 
30 cruel, so uglyi so like a bull’s roar, and wi|hal so 
like a human voice, a'nd yet like neither of them, 
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that the brave heart of Theseus grew sterner and 
angrier at every step ; for he felt it an insult to 
the moon and sky, and to our affectionate and 
simple Mother Earth, that such a monster should 
have the audacity to exist 

As he passed onward, the clouds gathered over 
tlie moon, and the labyrinth grew so dusky that 
Theseus could no longer discern the bewilderment 
through which he was passing. He would have 
felt .quite lost, and utterly hopcle.ss of ever again lo 
walking in a straight path, if, every little while, he 
h:^d not been conscious of a gentle twitch at the 
silken cord. Then he knew that the* tender- 
hearted Ariadne *was still holding the other end, 
an<J that she was fearing fqr him, and hoping for 
him, and giving him just as much of her sympathy 
as if she were close by his side. Oh indeed, I 
can assure you, there was a vast deal of human 
sympathy running along that slender thread of 
silk. But still he followed the dreadful roar of 20 
the Minotaur, which now grew louder and louder, 
and finally so very loud that Theseus fully "ex- 
pected to cqme.' close upon him, at every new 
zigzag and wriggle of the path. And at last, in 
an'bpen space, at the very centre of the labyrinth, 
he did discern the hideous creature. 

Sure enough, what an ugly monster it was ! 
Only his homed head belonged to a bull ; and 
yet, somehow or other, he looked like a bull all 
over, preposterously waddling on his hind,legs;3o 
or, if you happened to view him in another way, 
T.T. I. 
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he seemed wholly a man, and all the more 
monstrous for being so. And there he was, the 
wretched thing, with no society, no companion, no 
kind of a mate, living only to do mischief, and 
incapable of knowing what affection means. 
Theseus hated him, and shuddered at him, and 
yet could not but be sensible of some sort of pitv ; 
and all the more, the uglier and more detestable 
the creature was. For he kept striding to and 
10 fro in a solitary fren/y of rage, continually emitting 
a hoarse roar, which was oddly mixed up with 
half-shaped words ; and, after listening awhile, 
Theseus understood that the Minotaur was saying 
to himself how miserable he was^ and how hungry, 
and how he hated everybody, and how he longed 
to eat up the human race alive. 

Ah, the bull-headed villain ! And oh, my good 
. little people, you will perhaps see, one of these days, 
as I do now, that every human being who suffers 
20 anything evil to get into his nature, or to remain 
there, is a kind of Minotaur, an enemy of his 
fellow-creatures, and separated from all good com- 
panionship, as this poor monster, wai^ 

Was Theseus afraid ? By no means, my dear 
auditors. What ! a hero like Theseus afraid ! ' Not, 
had the Minotaur had twenty bull heads instead of 
one. Bold as he was, however, I rather fancy that 
it strengthened his valiant heart, just at this crisis, 
to feel a tremulous twitch at the silken cord, which 
30 he was still holding in his left hand. It was as if 
Ariadne were giving Ijim all her might and dourage; 
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and, much as he already had, and little as she -had 
to give, it made his own seem twice as much. • And 
to confess the honest truth, he needed the whole ; 
for now the Minotaur turning suddenly about, 
caught sight of Theseus, and instantly lowered his 
horribly sharp horns, exactly as a mad bull does 
when he means to rush against an enemy. At the 
same time, he belched forth a tremendous roar, in 
which there was something like the words of 
human language, but all disjointed ajid shaken to lo 
pieces by passing through’ the gullet of a miserably 
enraged brute. 

Theseus could pnly guess what the creature in- 
tended to say, and that rather Jiy his gestures 
tha'*! his words ; for the Minotaur’s horns were 
sharper than his wits, and of a great deal more 
service to him than his tongue. But probably this 
was the sense of what he uttered : — 

“ Ah, wretch of a human being ! I’ll stick my 
horns through you, and toss you fifty feet high, 20 
and«at you up the moment you conoe down.” 

“ Come on then, and try it ! ” was all tliat 
'fheseus deigned to reply ; for he was far too ^ 
magnanimous to assault his enemy with insolent 
language. 

Without more words on either side, there ensued 
the most awful fight between Theseus and the 
Minotaur that ever happened beneath the sun or 
moon. I rea])y know not how it might have 
turned put, if the monster, in his first headlong 30 
rush against Theseus, had i 9 ot missed him, by ar 
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hair’s-breadth, and broken one of his horns short 
off against the stone wall. On this mishap, he 
bellowed so intolerably that a part of the labyrinth 
tumbled down, and all the inhabitants of Crete 
mistook the noise for an uncommonly heavy 
thunder-storm. Smarting with the pain, he gal- 
loped around the open space in so ridiculous a way 
that Theseus laughed at it long afterwards, though 
not precisely at the moment. After this, the two 
10 antagonists rtood valiantly up to one another, and 
fought sword to horn, for a long while. At last,, 
the Minotaur made a run at Theseus, grazed fiis 
left side with his horn, and flung him down ; and 
thinking that he had stabbed hin? to the heart, he 
cut a great caper in the air, opened his bull mduth 
from ear to ear, and prepared to snap his bead- off. 
But Theseus by this time had leaped up, and 
caught the monster off his guard. Fetching a 
sword stroke at him with all his force, he hit him 
20 fair upon the neck, and made his bull head skip 
six yards from his human body, which fell down 
flat upon the ground. 

So now the battle was ended. Iiiimediately the 
moon shone out as brightly as if all the troubles of 
the world, and all the wickedness and the ugliness 
that infest human life, were past and gone for ever. 
And Theseus, as he leaned on his sword, taking 
breath, felt another twitch of the silken cord ; for 
all through the terrible encounter, he had held it 
30 fast m his left hand. Eager to let Ariadne know 
of his stK:cess, he followed the guidance of the 
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thread, and soon found himself at the entrance of 
the labyrinth. 

“ Thou hast slain the monster,” cried Ariadne, 
clcisping her hands. 

“ Thanks to thee, dear Ariadne,” answered 
Theseus, “ I return victorious.” 
r “Then,” said Ariadne, “we must quickly summon 
thy friends, and get them and thyself on board the 
vessel before dawn. If morning finds thee here, 
my father will avenge the Minotaur.” lo 

To make my story*short, the poor captives were 
awakened, and, hardly knowing whether it was not 
a joyful dreanr^ were told of what Theseus had 
done, and that they must set sail for Athens before 
daybreak. Hastening down, to tlie vessel, they all 
clambered on board, except Prince Theseus, who 
lingered behind them, on the strand, holding 
Ariadne’s hand clasped in his own. 

“ Dear maiden,” said he, “ thou wilt surely go 
with us. Thou art too gentle and sweet a child 20 
for ,such an iron-hearted father a^ King Minos. 
He cares no more for thee than a granite fock 
cares for the* little flower that grows in one of its / 
crevices. But my father. King ^Egeus, and my 
dear mother, .dEthra, and all the fathers and 
mothers in Athens, and all the sonS^and daughters 
too, will love and honour thee as their benefactress. 
Come with us, then ; fof King Minos will be very 
angry when he knows what thou hast done.” 

Now, some low-minded people, who pretend to 30 
tell the story of Theseus amd Ariadne, have thp 
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face to say that this royal and honourable maiden 
did really flee away, under cover of the night, with 
the young stranger whose life she had preserved. 
They say, too, that Prince Theseus (who would 
have died sooner than wrong the meanest creature 
in the world) ungratefully deserted Ariadne, on a 
solitary island, where the vessel touched on its voy- 
age to Athens. But, had the noble Theseus heard 
these falsehoods, he would-have served their slander- 
10 ous authors jjLS he served the Minotaur ! Here is 
what Ariadne answered, when the brave Prince of 
Athens besought her to accompany him : — 

‘‘ No, Theseus,” the maiden ^aid, pressing his 
hand, and then drawing back a step or two, “ I 
cannot go with you. My father is old, and has 
nobody but myself to love him. Hard as you 
think his heart is, it would break to lose me. At 
' first, King Minos will be angry ; but he will soon 
forgive his only child ; and, by and by, he will 
20 rejoice, I know, that no more youths and maidens 
must come fr<?m Athens to be devoured by -^the 
Minotaur. I have saved you, Theseus, as much 
" for my father’s sake as for your owfr. Farewell ! 
HeaVen bless you ! ” . , 

All this was so t^-ue, and so maiden-like, and 
was spoken with so sweet a dignity, that Theseus 
would have blushed to urge her any longer. 
Nothing remained for him, therefore, but to bid 
Ariadne an affectionate farewell, and go on board 
30 the vessel, and set sail. „ 

. In a ftrtv moments^^the white foam was boiling 
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Up before their prow, as Prince Theseus and his 
companions sailed out of the harbour, with a 
whistling breeze behind them. Talus, the brazen 
giant, on his never-ceasing sentinel’s march, hap- 
pened to be approaching that part of the coast ; 
and they saw him by the glimmering of the moon- 
beams on his polished surface, while he was yet 
a great way off. As the figure moved like 
clockwork, however, and could neither hasten his 
enormous strides nor retard them, iie arrived at lo 
the port when they were just beyond the reach of 
hfs club. Nevertheless, straddling from headland 
to headland, a^ bis custom was, Talus attempted 
to strike a blow at the vessel, ^nd, overreaching 
himself, tumbled at full length into the sea, which 
splashed high over his gigantic shape, as when an 
iceberg turns a somerset. There he lies yet ; and 
whoever desires to enrich himself by means of 
brass had better go thither with a diving bell, and 
fish up Talus. On the homeward voyage the four- 20 
teert youths and damsels were in excellent spirits, 

^s you will easily suppose. They spent most of 
their time iiT dancing, unless when the sidelong 
breeze, made the deck slope too much. IiT due 
season they came within sight.of the coast of Attica, 
which was their native country. "But here, I am 
grieved to tell you, hfippened a sad misfortune. 

You will remember (what Theseus unfortunately 
forgot) that \vs father, King -dEgeus, had enjoined 
it upon him to hoist sunshiny sails, instead of black 30 
ones, in case he should OTCreome the Minotaur, 
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and return victorious. In the joy of their success, 
however, and amidst the sports, dancing, and other 
merriment, with which these young folks wore 
away the time, they never once thought whether 
their sails were black, white, or rainbow coloured, 
and, indeed, left it entirely to the mariners whether 
they had any sails at all. Thus the vessel retume J, 
like a raven, with the same sable wings that had 
wafted her away. But .poor King .^geus, day 
lo after day, inf^m as he was, had clambered to the 
summit of a cliff that overhung the sea, and there 
sat watching for Prince Theseus, homeward bound ; 
and no sooner did he behold the ■•fatal blackness 
of the sails, than he concluded that his dear son, 
whom he loved so much, and felt so proud of, had 
been eaten by the Minotaur, He could not bear 
the thought of living any longer ; so, first flinging 
“his crown and sceptre into the sea (useless bawbles 
that they were to him now !) King iEgeus merely 
20 stooped forward, and fell headlong over the cliff, 
and was drow,ned, poor soul, in the waves -that 
foamed at its base ! 

This was melancholy news foi Prince Theseus, 
who,' when he stepped ashore, found himself .king 
of all the country, wjiether he would or no ; and 
such a turn ol fortune was enough to make any 
young man feel very much out of spirits. How- 
ever, he sent for his dear ihother to Athens, and, by 
taking her advice in matters of state, .became a very 
30 excellent monarch, and was greatly beloved, by his 
people. 



THE PYGMIES 

CHAPTER I 

ANTiEUS AMONG THE PYGMIES 

A GREAT while ago, when the world was full of 
wonders, there •liyed an earth-born Giant named 
Antaeus, and a million or more, of curious little 
earth-born people, who were called Pygmies. This 
Giant and these Pygmies being children of the 
same mother (that is to say, our good old Grand- 
mother Earth), were all brethren, and dwelt together^ 
in a very friendly and affectionate manner, far, far 
off, in the middle of hot Africa. The Pygmies 
were so small, and there were sp many sandy lo 
deserts and such high mountains between tliem 
and the rest f>{ ftiankind, that nobody could get a 
peep, at them oftener than once in a hundred ^ears. 
As for the Giant, being of cv very lofty stature, it 
was easy enough to see him, but safest to keep out 
of his sight. 

Among the Pygmies, I suppose,^if one of them 
grew to vhe height of six or eight inches, he was 
reckoned a prodigiously tall man. •It must have 
been vpry pretty to behold xheir little cities, with 20 
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streets two or three feet wide, paved with the 
smallest pebbles, and bordered by habitations 
about as big as a squirrel’s cage. The king’s 
palace attained to the stupendous magnitude of 
Periwinkle’.s baby-house, and stood in the centre 
of a spacious square, which could hardly have 
been covered by our hearth-rug. Their principal 
temple, or cathedral, was as lofty as yonder bureau, 
and was looked upon as a wonderfully sublime and 
lo magnificent e^Hficc. All these structures were built 
neither of stone nor wood. They were neatly 
plastered together by the Pygmy workmen, pretty 
much like bird’s nests, out of strfiW, feathers, egg- 
shells, and other, small bits of .stufi", with stiff clay 
instead of mortar ; and when the hot sun had dried 
them, they were just as snug and comfortable as 
a Pygmy could desire. 

The country round about was conveniently laid 
out in fields, the largest of which was nearly of 
20 the same extent as one of Sweet Fern’s flower 
beds. Here the Pygmies used to plant wheat 
and ‘other kinds of grain, which, when it grew up , 
and ripened, overshadowed thesb tiwy people as 
the fhnes, and the oaks, and the walnut and chest- 
nut trees overshadowf you and me, when we walk 
in our own tracts of woodland. At harvest time 
they were forced to go with their little axes and 
cut down the' grain, exkctlyi as a wood-cutter 
makes a clearing in the forest ; and when a stalk 
30 of whfeat, with its overburdened top, charged to 
come crashing down iltjon an unfortunate Pygmy, 
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it was apt to be a very sad affair. If it did not ' 
smash him all to pieces, at least, I am sure, it 
must have made the poor little fellow’s head ache. 
And oh, my stars ! if the fathers and mothers 
were so small, what must the children and babies 
have been ? A whole family of them might have 
been put to bed in a shoe, or have crept into an 
old glove, and played at hide and seek in its 
thumb and fingers. You might have hidden a 
year-old baby under a thimble. lo 

Now these funny Pygmies, as I told you before, 
had a Giant for their neighbour and brother, who 
was bigger, if pRas^ible, than they were little. He 
was so very tall .that he carried a pine-tree, which 
was eight feet through the* butt, for a walking- 
stick, It took a far-sighted Pygmy, I can assure 
you, to discern his summit without the help of 
a telescope ; and sometimes, in misty weather, 
they could not see his upper half, but only his 
long legs, which seemed to be striding about 20 
by themselves. But at noonday, in a clear atmo- 
, sphere, when the sun shone brightly over him, the 
Giant Antaeus pre.sented a very grand spectacle. 
There he used to stand, a perfect mountaiff'bf a 
man, with his great countenance smiling down 
upon his little brothers, and his one vast eye 
(which was as big as a cart-wheel, and placed 
right in the centre of* his forel>cad) giving a 
friendly wink to the whole nation at once. 

The, Pygmies loved to talk with Antaeus ^ and 30 
fifty tiipes a day, one or another of them woul<} 
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turn up his head and shout through the hollow of 
his fists, “ Halloo, brother Antasus ! How are you, 
my good fellow ? ” and when the small, distant 
squeak of their voices reached his ear, the Giant 
would make answer, “ Pretty well, brother Pygmy, 
I thank you,” in a thunderous roar that would have 
shaken down the walls of their strongest temple, 
only that it came from so far aloft. 

It was a happy circumstance that Antaeus was 
10 the Pygmy people’s friend ; for there was more 
strength in his little finger chan in ten million of 
such bodies as theirs. If he had been as ill-natured 
to them as he was to everybody else, he might 
have beaten down their biggest city at one kick, 
and hardly have known that he did it. With the 
tornado of his breath, he could have stripped the 
roofs from a hundred dwellings, and sent thousands 
of the inhabitants whirling through the air. He 
might have set his immense foot upon a multitude; 
20 and when he took it up again, there would have 
been a pitiful sight to be sure. But being thft son 
of Mother Earth, as they likewise were, the Giant 
gave them his brotherly kindness, smd loved them 
with as big a love as it was possible to feel_ for 
creatures so very small. And, on their parts, the 
Pygmies loved Antaeus with as much affection 
as their tiny hearts could hold. He was always 
ready to do them any good offices that lay in his 
power ; as for example, when they wanted a breeze 
30 to turn their .wind-mills, the Giant would se| all the 
sails agoing with tht^; mere natural respiration of 
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his lungs. When the sun was too hot, he often sat 
himself down, and let his shadow fall over the king- 
dom, from one frontier to the other ; and as for 
matters in general, he was wise enough to let them 
alone, and leave the Pygmies to manage their own 
affairs — which, after all, is about the best thing that 
great people can do for little ones. 

In short, as I said before, AntJEus loved the 
Pygmies, and the Pygmies loved Antaeus. The 
Giant’s life being as long as liis body was laige, lo 
while the lifetime of a Pygmy was but a span, this 
friendly intercourse had been going on for innu- 
merable generartions and ages. It was written 
about in the Pygmy histories, and talked about in 
their ancient traditions. The most venerable and 
white-bearded Pygmy had never heard of a time, 
even in his greatest of grandfather’s days, when 
the Giant was not their enormous friend. Once, 
to be sure (as was recorded on an obelisk, three 
feet high, erected on the place of the catastrophe), 20 
Ant*us sat down upon about five ^lousand Pyg- 
mies, who were assembled at a military revfew. 
Sut this was^cme* of those unlucky accidents for 
whicji nobody is to blame ; so that the smalPfolks 
never took it to heart, and only requested the 
Giant to be careful for ever afterwai^ls to examine 
the acre of ground where he intended to squat 
himself. 

It is a very pleasant picture to imagine Antaeus 
standing among the Pygmies, like the spire of the 30 
tallest cathedral that ever was built, while they rai) 
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about like pismires at his feet ; and to think that, 
in spite of their difference in size, there were 
affection and sympathy between them and him ! 
Indeed, it has always seemed to me that the Giant 
needed the little people more than the Pygmies 
needed the Giant. For, unless they had been his 
neighbours and wellwishers, and, as we may say, 
hi.s playfellows, Ant£Eus would not have had a 
single friend in the world. No other being like 
10 himself had^ ever been created. No creature of 
his own size had ever talked with him, in thunder- 
like accents face to face. When he stood with his 
head among the clouds, he was quite alone, and 
had been so for hundreds of years, and would be 
so forever. Even if he had met another Giant, 
Antaius would have fancied the world not big 
enough for two such vast personages, and, instead 
of being friends with him, would have fought 
him till one of the two was killed. But with the 
20 Pygmies he was the most sportive and humorous, 
and merry-hearted, and sweet-tempered old Giant 
theft ever washed his face in a wet cloud. 

His little friends, like all otheii' small people, 
had a great opinion of their own importance, and 
used to assume quite a patronising air towards the 
Gidht. 

“ Poor creature ! ” they said one to another. 
“ He has a very dull time of it, all by himself ; 
and we ought not to grudge wasting a little of our 
30 precious time to amuse him. He is not .half so 
bright as we are, to be sure ; and, for that reason, 
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he nced^ us to look after his comfort and happiness. 
Let us be kind to the old fellow. Why, if Mother 
Earth had not been very kind to ourselves, we 
might all have been Giants too.” 

On all their holidays, the Pygmies had excellent 
sport with Antaeus. He often stretched himself 
out at full length on the ground, where he looked 
like the long ridge of a hill ; and it was a good 
hour’s walk, no doubt, for a short-legged Pygmy to 
journey from head to foot of the Giant. He would 10 
lay down his great Ifand flat on tiTe grass, and 
challenge the tallest of them to clamber upon it, 
and straddle from finger to finger. So fearless 
were they, that they made nothing of creeping in 
among the folds of his garments. When his head 
lay sidewise on the earth, they would march boldly 
up, and peep into the great cavern of his mouth, 
and take it all as a joke (as indeed it was 
meant) when Antaeus gave a sudden snap with his 
jaws, as if he were going to swallow fifty of them 20 
at once. You would have laughed to see the 
children dodging in and out among his hai» or 
swinging from his; beard. It is impossible to tell 
half of the funny tricks that they played with 4 ;heir 
huge comrade ; but I do not know that anything 
was more curious than when i party of boys were 
s».'en running races on his forehead, to try which of 
them could get first round the circle of his one great 
eye. It was another favourite feat with them to 
march along the bridge of his nose, and jump .down 30 
upon his upper lip. 
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If the truth must be told, they were sometimes 
as troublesome to the Giant as a swarm of ants or 
mosquitoes, especially as they had a fondness for 
mischief, and liked to prick his skin with their 
little swords and lances, to see how thick and tough 
it was. But Antaeus took it all kindly enough ; 
although, once in a while when he happened to be 
sleepy, he would grumble out a peevish word or 
two, like the muttering of a tempest, and ask them 
lo to have done with their nonsense. A great deal 
oftener, however, he 'watched their merriment and 
gambols until his huge, heavy, clumsy wits w§re 
completely stirred up by them ; and then would he 
roar out such a tremendous volume of immeasur- 
able laughter, that the whole nation of Pygmies had 
to put their hahds to their ears, else it would cer- 
tainly have deafened them. 

“ Ho ! ho ! ho !” quoth the Giant, shaking his 
mountainous sides. “ What a funny thing it is to 
20 be little ! If I were not Antaeus, I should like to 
be a Pygmy, just for the joke’s sake.” 

The Pygmies had but one thing to trouble them 
in the world. They were constantly at war with 
the c^nes, and had always been so, ever since the 
long-lived Giant could remember. From time to 
timt, very terrible baltles had been fought, in which 
sometimes the little men won the victory, and some- 
times the crarjes. According to some historians, 
the Pygmies used to go to the battle, mounted on 
30 the backs of goats and rams ; but such animals as 
these must have beer^ far too big for Pygmies to 
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ride upon ; so that, I rather suppose, they rode on 
squirrel-back, or rabbit-back, or rat-back, or perhaps 
got upon hedgehogs, whose prickly quills would be 
very terrible to the enemy. However this might 
be, and whatever creatures the Pygmies rode upon, 

I do not doubt that they made a formidable 
appearance, armed with sword and spear, and bow 
anTl arrow, blowing their tiny trumpet, and shout- 
ing their little war-cry. They never failed to 
exhort one another to figlit bravely, and recollect 10 
that the world had its^yes upon theA ; although, 
in simple truth, the only spectator was the Giant 
Antaeus, with his one, great, stupid eye, in the 
middle of his forehead. 

When the tw 6 armies joined battle, the cranes 
would rush forward, flapping their wings and 
stretching out their necks, and would perhaps 
snatch up some of the Pygmies crosswise in their 
beaks. Whenever this happened, it was truly an 
awful spectacle to see those little men of might 20 
kicking and sprawling in the air, and at last dis- 
appearing down the crane’s long crooked threat, 
^swallowed up aliye. A hero, you know, must 
hold himself in readiness for any kind of** 4 ate; 
and ^doubtless the glory of the thing was a con- 
solation to him, even in the crane’* gizzard. If 
Antaeus observed that the battle was going hard 
against his little allies, he generally shopped laugh- 
ing, and ran with mile-long strides to their assist- 
ance, flourishing his club aloft and shouting at the 30 
cranes, ^lho quacked and croaked, and retreated aa 
T.T. 1/ o 
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fast as they could. Then the Pygmy army would 
march homeward in triumph, attributing the victory 
entirely to their own valour, and to the warlike skill 
and strategy of whomsoever happened to be captain- 
general ; for a tedious while afterwards, nothing 
would be heard of but grand processions, and 
public banquets, and brilliant illuminations, and 
shows of waxwork, with likenesses of the dis- 
tinguished officers as small as life. 

10 In the above described warfare, if a Pygmy 
chanced to' pluck ,out a ‘crane’s tail-feather, it 
proved a very great feather in his cap. Once or 
twice, if you will believe me, a ^little man was 
made chief ruler of the nation for no other merit 
in the world than bringing home such a feather. 

But I have now said enough to let you see what 
a gallant little people these were, and how happily 
they and their forefathers, for nobody knows how 
many generations, had lived with the immeasurable 

20 Giant Antaeus. In the remaining part of the story, 
I shall tell you of a far more astonishing battle 
than any that was fought between the Pygmies 
and the cranes. 


CHAPTER II 

THE COMING OF HERCULES 

One day the mighty Antaeus was lolling at full 
length among his little friends. ‘ His pine-tree 
walking-stick lay on^the ground, close by *nis side. 
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His head was in one part of the kingdom, apd his 
feet ex'onded across the boundaries of another 
part ; and he was taking whatever comfort he 
could get, while the Pygmies scrambled over him, 
and peeped into his cavernous mouth, and played 
among his hair. Sometimes, for a minute or two, 
the Giant dropped asleep, and snored like the rush 
of a whirlwind. During one of these little bits of 
slumber a Pygmy chanced to climb upon his 
shoulder, and took a view around the horizon, as 10 
from the summit of a*hill ; and he beheld some- 
thing, a long way off, which made him rub the 
bright specks of his eyes, and look sharper than 
before. At first he mistook it for a mountain, and 
wondered how it had grown up so suddenly out of 
the earth. But soon he saw the mountain move. 
As it came nearer and nearer, what should it turn 
out to be but a human shape, not so big as Antaeus, 
it is true, although a very enormous figure, in com- 
parison with Pygmies, and a vast deal bigger than 20 
the men whom we see nowadays. 

When the Pygmy was quite satisfied that •his 
*eyes had not deceived him, he scampered, as fast 
as his legs would carry him, to the Giants ear, 
and r.tooping over its cavity, shouted lustily into 
it— 

“ Hulloo, brother Antaeus ! Get up this minute, 
and take your pine-tree wfilking-sticl<i>in your hand. 
Here comes another Giant to have a tussle with 
you.” 30 

“ Poh, poh !” grumbled Anfceus, only half awake.^ 
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“ None of your nonsense, my little fellow ! I)on’t 
you see I’m sleepy. There is not a Giant on earth 
for whom I would take the trouble to get up.” 

But the Pygmy looked again, and now perceived 
that the stranger was coming directly towards the 
prostrate form of Antffius. With every step he 
looked less like a blue mountain, and more like an 
immensely large man. He was soon so nigh, that 
there could be no possible mistake about the 
10 matter. There he was, with the sun flaming on 
his golden helmet, and flashing from his polished 
breastplate ; he had a sword by his side, and a 
lion’s skin over his back, and on h*s right shoulder 
he carried a club, which looked bulkier and heavier 
than the pine-tr^ walking-stick of Anta;us. 

By this time, the whole nation of Pygmies had 
seen the new wonder, and a million of them set up 
a, shout, all together ; so that it really made quite 
an audible squeak. 

20 “ Get up, Anteeus ! Bestir yourself, you lazy old 

Giant ! Here comes another Giant, as strong as 
yob are, to fight with you.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense!” growled the sleepy Giant. 
“ I’ll' have my nap out, come who may.” 

Still the stranger drew nearer ; and now' the 
Pygmies could plainly discern that, if his stature 
were less" lofty than the Giant’s, yet his shoulders 
were even broader. And in truth, what a pair of 
shoulders they must have been I As I told you, a 
30 long while ago, they once upheld the sky. The 
Pygmies, being ten tiines as vivacious as their great 
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nurnhku'l of a brother, could not abide the Giant’s 
slow movements, and were determined to have him 
on his feet. So they kept shouting to him, and 
even went so far as to prick him with their swords. 

“ Get up, get up, get up ! ” they cried. “ Up 
with you, lazy bones ! The strange Giant’s club is 
bigger than your own, his shoulders are the broadest, 
and we think him the stronger of the two.” 

Antaeus could not endure to have it said that any 
mortal was half so mighty as himself. This latter 10 
remark of the Pygmies pricked him deeper than 
their swords ; and, sitting up, in rather a sulky 
humour, he gave a gape of several yards wide, rubbed 
his eye, and finally turned his stflpid head in the 
direction whither his little friends were eagerly 
pointing. 

No sooner did he set eye on the stranger, thai^ 
leaping on his feet, and seizing his walking-stick, he 
strode a mile or two to meet him ; all the while 
brandishing the sturdy pine-tree, so that it whistled 20 
through the air. 

• “ Who are you ? ” thundered the Giant. “ And 
what do you want in my dominions ? ” 

There was one strange thing about Antaeus, of 
which I have not yet told ycTu, lestv hearing «f so 
many wonders all in a lump, you might not believe 
much more than half of, them. You are to know, 
then, that whenever \his redoubtable Giant touched 
the ground, ekher with his hand, his foot, of any 
other ^art of his body, he glew stronger than ever 30 
he had been before. The Earth, .you* remember, , 
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was his mother, and was very fond of him, as being 
almost the biggest of her children ; and so she took 
this method of keeping him always in full vigour. 
Some persons affirm that he grew ten times stronger 
at every touch ; others say that it was only twice as 
strong. But only think of it ! Whenever Antaeus 
took a walk, supposing it were but ten miles, and 
that he stepped a hundred yards at a stride, you 
may try to cypher out how much mightier he was, 
lo on sitting do'vvn again, than^when he first started. 
And whenever he flung himself on the earth to take 
a little repose, even if he got up the very next instant, 
he would be as strong as exactly ten just such Giants 
as his former self. It was well for the world that 
Antaeus happened to be of a sluggish disposition, 
and liked ease better than exercise ; for, if he had 
frisked about like the Pygmies, and touched the 
earth as often as they did, he would long ago have 
been strong enough to pull down the sky about 
20 people’s ears. But these great lubberly fellows 
resemble mouhtains, not only in bulk, but in their 
disinclination to move. 

Anj’ other mortal man, except the very one whom 
Antaeus had now encountered, would have beer? naif 
frightened to c/eath by the Giant’s ferocious aspect 
and terrible voice. But the stranger did not seem 
at all disturbed. He carelessly lifted his club, and 
balanced it in his hand, measuring Antaeus with his 
eye, from head to foot, not as if wonder-smitten 
30 at his stature, but as ^f he had seen a great many 
Giants before, and this was by no means the'biggest 
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of them In fact, if the Giant had been no bigger 
than the Pygmies (who stood pricking up their 
ears, and looking and listening to what was going 
forward), the stranger could not have been less 
afraid of him, 

“ Who are you, I say ? ” roared Antaeus again. 

“ What’s your name ? Why do you come hither ? 
Speak, you vagabond, or I’ll try the thickness of 
your skull with my walking-stick.” 

“You are a very discourteous Gia«t,” answered lo 
the stranger quietly, “ and I shall probably have to 
teach you a little civility before we part. As for 
my name, it is Hercules, I have come hither be- 
cause this is my most convenient road to the garden 
of the Hesperides, whither I am going to get three 
of the golden apples for King Eurystheus.” 

“ Caitiff, you shall go no further ! ” bellowed 
Antieus, putting on a grimmer look than before ; 
for he had heard of the mighty Hercules, and 
hated him because he was said to be so strong. 20 
“ Neither shall you go back whence you came • ” 

“ How will you prevent me,” asked Hercules, 

“ from going whither I please ? ” 

' By hitting you a rap with this pine-tree here,” 
shouted Antaeus, scowling so that hg made hieiself 
the ugliest monster in Africa. “ I am fifty times 
stronger than you ; and, now that I stamp my foot 
upon the ground, I am five hundred fimes stronger ! 

I am ashamed to kill such a puny little dwarf as 
you seem to be. I will mai^e a slave of you, and 30 
you shall likewise be the slave of my brethren, here, 
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the Pygmies. So throw down your club and your 
other weapons ; and as for that lion’s skin, I intend 
to have a pair of gloves made of it.” 

“ Come and take it off my shoulders, then,” an- 
swered Hercules, lifting his club. 

Then the Giant, grinning with rage, strode tower- 
like towards the stranger (ten times strengthened at 
every step), and fetched a monstrous blow at him 
with his pine-tree, which Hercules caught upon his 
10 club ; and beiing more skilfuJ than Antseus, he paid 
him back such a rap upon the sconce, that down 
tumbled the great lumbering man-mountain, flat 
upon the ground. The poor liile Pygmies (who 
really never dreamed that anybody in the world 
was half so strong as iheir brother Antaeus) were a 
good deal dismayed at this. But no sooner was 
the Giant down, than up he bounced again, with 
‘tenfold might, and such a furious visage as was 
horrible to behold. He aimed another blow at 
20 Hercules, but struck awry, being blinded with wrath, 
and .only hit his poor innocent Mother Earth,' who 
groaned and trembled at the stroke. His pine-tree 
went^sQ deep into the ground, and*^ stuck there so 
fast, that before Antaeus could get it out, Hercules 
brought down his club across his shoulders with a 
mighty thwack, which made the Giant roar as if 
all sorts of intolerable noises had come screeching 
and rumbling out of his imrheasurable lungs in 
that one cry. Away it went, over mountains and 
30 valleys, and, for aught I know, was heard on the 
other side of the African deserts. 
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As ^or the Pygmies, their capital city was laid in 
ruins by the concussion and vibration of the air ; 
and, though there was uproar enough without their 
help, they all set up a shriek out of three millions of 
little throats, fancying, •no doubt, that they swelled 
the Giant’s bellow by at least ten times as much. 
Meanwhile, Antfeus had scrambled upon his feet 
again, and pulled his pine-tree out of the earth ; 
and, all aflame with fury, and more outrageously 
strong than ever, he ran at iJerculeS, and brought lo 
down another blow. 

' “ This time, rascal,” shouted he, “ you shall not 
escape me.” 

But once mibre Hercules warded off the stroke 
with his club, and the Giant’s pine-tree was shattered 
into a thousand splinters, most of which flew among 
the Pygmies, and did them more mischief than I lil^ 
to think about. Before Antaeus could get out of the 
way, Hercules let drive again, and gave him another 
knock-down blow, which sent him heels over head, 20 
but served only to increase his alfeady enormous 
and insufferable strength. As for his rage, there 
is no telling what a fiery furnace it had Hcnv got 
to*’be. His one eye was nothing but a circle of 
red flame. Having now no •weapons but hi» fists, 
he doubled them up (each bigger than a hogs- 
head), smote one against the other, and danced • 
up and down with absolute frenzy, flourishing his 
immense arms about, as i^he meant not gierely 
to kilf Hercules, but to sm 4 sh the whole world to 30 
pieces-- 
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“ Come on ! ” roared this thundering Giant, “ Let 
me hit you but one box on the ear, and you’ll 
never have the headache again.” 

Now Hercules (though strong enough, as you 
already know, to hold the sky up) began to be 
sensible that he should never win the victory, if 
he kept on knocking Antajus down ; for, by arid 
by, if he hit him such hard blows, the Giant would 
inevitably, by the help of his Mother Earth, become 
10 stronger than^’the mighty Hercules himself. So, 
throwing down his club, with which he had fought 
so many dreadful battles, the hero stood ready to 
receive his antagonist with naked arms. 

“ Step forward,” cried he. “ Sihce I’ve broken 
your pine-tree, we’ll try which is the better man at 
a wrestling-match.” 

“ Aha ! then I’ll soon satisfy you,” shouted the 
Giant ; for, if there was one thing on which he 
prided himself more than another, it was his skill 
20 in wrestling. “ Villain, I’ll fling you where you can 
never pick youlself up again.” 

On came Antaeus, hopping and cax)ering with the 
scorching heat of his rage, and getting new vigour 
wherewith to wreak his passion, every timd *he 
hopped. But .Hercules, you must understand, was 
wiser than this numskull of a Giant, and had thought 
of a way to fight him, — huge, earth-bom monster 
that he was, — and to conquer him too, in spite of 
all that his Mother Earth could*^ do for him. 
30 Watching his opportunity, as the mad Gian^ made 
a" rush at him, Hercules caught him round the 
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middle .vith both hands, lifted him high into the 
air, and held him aloft overhead. 

Just imagine it, my dear little friends ! What a 
spectaole it must have been, to see this monstrous 
fellow sprawling in the air, face downward, kicking 
out his long legs and wriggling his whole vast body, 
like a baby when its father holds it at arm*s length 
towards the ceiling. 

But the most wonderful thing was, that, as soon 
as AntJEus was fairly off the earth, he began to lo 
lose the vigour which he had gained by touching 
it. Hercules very soon perceived that his trouble- 
some enemy was ^growing weaker, both because he 
struggled and kicked with less violence, and because 
the thunder of his big voice subsided into a grumble. 
The truth was, that, unless the Giant touched 
Mother Earth as often as once in five minutes, not 
only his overgrown strength, but the very breath 
of his life, would depart from him. Hercules had 
guessed this secret ; and it may be well for us all 20 
to remember it, in case we should ever have to 
fight a battle with a fellow like Antaeus. For 
these earth-born creatures are only difficult 4 a con- 
quer on their own ground, but may easily be 
managed if we can contrive* to lift them ii^to a 
loftier and purer region. So it proved with the 
poor Giant, whom I am spally a little sorry for, not- 
withstanding his uncivil way of treating strangers 
who came to visit him. 

When his strength and hlalth were quite gone, 30 
Hercules gave his huge body a toss, aiid flung ft 
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about a mile off, where it fell heavily, and lay with 
no more motion than a sand-hill. It was too late 
for the Giant’s Mother Earth to help him now; 
and I should not wonder if his ponderous bones 
were lying on the same spot to this very day, and 
were mistaken for those of an uncommonly large 
elephant. 

But, alas me! What a wailing did the poor little 
Pygmies set up when they saw their enormous 
10 brother trealvid in this terrible manner ! If Hercules 
heard their shrieks, however, he took no notice, 
and perhaps fancied them only the shrill, plaintive 
twittering of small birds that had been frightened 
from their nests by the uproar of the battle between 
himself and Antajus) Indeed, his thoughts had 
been so much taken up with the Giant, that he 
had never once looked at the Pygmies, nor even 
knew that there was such a funny little nation in 
the world. And now, as he had travelled a good 
20 way, and was also rather weary with his exertions 
in the fight, he spread out his lion’s skin on the 
ground, and reclining himself ,upon it, fell fast 
asleejv 


CHAPTER III 

HERCULES AND THE PYGMIES 

As soon as the Pygmies saw Hercules pMparing 
for a nap, they nodded their little heads at one 
another, and winked with their little eyeSk And 
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when his deep\^ regular breathing gave them notice 
that he was asleep, they assembled together in an 
immense crowd, spreading over a space of about 
twenty-seven feet square. One of their most 
eloquent orators (and a valiant warrior enough, 
besides, though hardly so good at any other weapon 
as he was with his tongue) climbed upon a toad- 
stoBl, and, from that elevated position, addressed 
the multitude. His sentiments were pretty much 
as follows ; or, at all events, something like this lo 
was probably the upshot of hi» speech • — 

“ Tall Pygmies and mighty little men ! You 
and all of us hc\ye seen what a public calamity has 
been brought to pJiss, and what an insult has here 
been offered to the majesty of our fiation. Yonder 
lies Antaeus, our great friend and brother, slain, 
within our territory, by a miscreant who took him 
at disadvantage, and fought him (if fighting it can 
be called) in a way that neither man, nor Giant, 
nor Pygmy ever dreamed of fighting, until this 20 
hour. And, adding a grievous contumely to the 
wrong already done us, the miscreant has now 
fallen asleep ^ quietly as if nothing were to be 
dreaded from our wrath. It behoves you, •fellow- 
countrymen, to consider in what aspect we shall 
stand before the world, and wh&t wilRbe the vendict 
of impartial history, should we suffer these accum- 
ulated outrages to go unavenged. 

“ Antaeus was our brother, born of that same 
beloved^ parent' to whom we owe th^ thews* and 30 
sinews, as well as the courligeous hearts, which 
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made him proud of our relationship He was our 
faithful ally, • and fell fighting as much for our 
national rights and immunities as for his owp pei • 
sonal ones. We and our forefathers have dwelt 
in friendship with him, and held affectionate inter- 
course, as man to man, thrbugh immemorial genera- 
tions. You remember how often our entire people 
have reposed in his great shadow, and how our 
little ones have played at hide-and-seek in the 

10 tangles of his hair, and how his mighty footsteps 
have familisfriy gone to afid fro among us, and 
never trodden upon any of our toes. And there 
lies this dear brother — this sweet and amiable friend 
— this brave and faithful ally — this virtuous Giant 
— this blameless and excellent Antaeus — dead ! 
Dead ! Silent ! Powerless 1 A mere mountain 
of clay ! Forgive my tears ! Nay I behold your 
own ! Were we to drown the world with them, 
could the world blame us ? 

20 “ But to resume : Shall we, my countrymen, 

suffer this wicked stranger to depart unharmed, 
and triumph 'in his treacherous victory, among 
distant communities of the earth? Shall we n 6 t 
rather- compel him to leave his bones, here on 
our soil, by the side of our slain brother’s bones, 
so that, while tone skbleton shall remain as the ever- 
lasting monument of our sorrow, the other shall 
endure as lotjg, exhibiting to the whole human 
race a terrible example of Pygmy vengeance? 

30 Such., is the j question. I put it to youj-'in full 
confidence of a respilnse that shall be worthy of 
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our national haracter, and calculated to increase, 
rather than diminish, the glory which our ancestors 
have transmitted to us, and which’ we ourselves 
have proudly vindicated in our warfare with the 
cranesJ* 

The orator was here* interrupted by a burst of 
irrepressible enthusiasm ; every individual Pygmy 
crying out that the national honour must be pre- 
served at all hazards. He bowed, and making a 
gesture for silence, wound up his harangue in the 10 
following admirable manner : — 

** It only remains for us, then, to decide whether 
we shall carry on the war in our national capacity, 

— one united pecfple against a common enemy, — 
or whether some champion, famous in former 
fights, shall be selected to 8efy the slayer of our 
brother Antaeus to single combat In the latter 
case, though not unconscious that there may be 
taller men among you, I hereby offer myself for 
that enviable duty. And, believe me, dear country- 20 
men, whether I live or die, the honour of this 
great country, and the fame beqifeathed us* by 
our heroic progenitors, shall suffer no diminution 
in my hands. Never, while I can wield thi.^sword, 
of t^hich I now fling away the scabbard — never, 
never, never, even if the crimson hand that clew 
the great Antaeus shall lay me prostrate, like him, 
on the soil which I give ^y life to defend.” 

So saying, this valiant Pygmy drew out his 
weapqp. (which was terrible to beh9ld, beigg as 30 
long as the blade of a pelknife,) and sent the 
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scabbard whirling over the heads of ^e multitude. 
His speech was followed by an uproar of applause, 
as its patriotism and self-devotion unquestionably 
deserved ; and the shouts and clapping of hands 
would have been greatly prolonged, had they not 
been rendered quite inaudible by a deep respira- 
tion, vulgarly called a snore, from the sleeping 
Hercules. 

It was finally decided that the whole nation of 
10 Pygmies should set to work to destroy Hercules ; 
not, be it understood, from a.iy doubt that a single 
champion would be capable of putting him to the 
sword, but because he was a public enemy, and 
all were desirous of sharing in the glory of his 
defeat. There was a debate whether the national 
honour did not demand that a herald should be 
sent with a trumpet, to stand over the ear of Her- 
cules, and, after blowing a blast right into it, to 
defy him to the combat by formal proclamation. 
20 But two or three venerable and sagacious Pygmies, 
well versed in state affairs, gave it as their opinion 
that ■ war already existed, and that it was their 
rightful privilege to take the eqemy by surprise. 
Moreover, if awakened, and allowed to get upon 
his feet, Hercules might happen to do them a ‘riiis- 
chief before he could ' be beaten down again. For, 
as these sage counsellors remarked, the stranger’s 
club was really very big and had rattled like a 
thunderbolt against the skull of Antaeus. So the 
30 Pygmies resolved to set aside all foolish pu^’^^ilios, 
and assail their antagonist at once. 
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Accordingl)!, all the fighting men of the nation 
took their weapons, and went boldly up to Her- 
cules^ who still lay fast asleep, little dreaming of 
the harm which the Pygmies meant to do him. 

A body of twenty thousand archers marched in 
front, with their little bows all ready, and the 
arrows on the string. The same number were 
ordered to clamber upon Hercules, some with 
spades to dig his eyes out., and others with bundles 
of hay, and all manner of rubbish, with which they 10 
intended to plug up his mouth and nostrils, so 
that he might perish for lack of breath. These 
last, however, oould by no means perform their 
appointed duty inasmuch as the enemy’s breath 
rushed out of his nose in an obstreperous hurricane 
and whirlwind, which blew the Pygmies away as 
fast as they came nigh. It was found necessary, 
therefore, to hit upon some other method of carry 
ing on the war. 

After holding a council, the captains ordered 20 
their troops to collect sticks, straws, dry weeds, 
and whatever combustible stuff they could find, 
afid make a pile cf it, heaping it high around the 
head of Hercules, As a great many thousand 
Pygmies were employed in this task, they soon 
brought together several bushels of • inflammatory 
matter, and raised so tall a heap, that, mount- 
ing on its summit, they^were quite; upon a level 
with the sleeper's face. The archers, meanwhile, 
were <*b^tioned’ within bow-shot, with orders to 30 
let fly at Hercules the instant that he stirred. 

T.T. i. E 
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Everything being in readiness, a toi;^h was applied 
to the pile, which immediately burst into flames, 
and soon waxed hot enough to roast the enemy, 
had he but chosen to lie still. A Pygmy, 
you know, though so very small, might set the 
world on fire, just as easily as a Giant could ; 
so that this was certainly the very best way of 
dealing wit! their foe, provided they could have 
kept him quiet while the conflagration was going 
10 forward. 

But no sooner did Hercufes begin to be scorched, 
than up he started with his hair in a red blaze. 

“ What’s all this ? ” he cried, bewildered with 
sleep, and staring about him as if he expected to 
see another Giant. , •< 

At that moment the twenty thousand archers 
twanged their bowstrings, and the arrows came 
.whizzing, like so many winged mosquitoes, right 
into the face of Hercules. But I doubt whether 
20 more than half a dozen of them punctured the 
skin, which was remarkably tough, as you know 
the* skin of a liero has good need to be. 

“ Villain ! ” shouted all the Pjqjmies at onCe. ' 
“You "have killed the Giant Antaeus, our great 
brother, and the ally of our nation. We declare 
blobdy war against you, and will slay you on the 
spot.” 

Surprised ?.t the shrill piping of so many little 
voices, Hercules, after putting out the conflagration 
30 of his hair, <gazed all round abou£, but cJ.ul^J see 
nothing. At last, nbwever, looking narrowly on 
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the ground, hdk espied the innumerable assemblage 
of Pygmies at his feet. He stooped down, and 
taking up the nearest one between his thumb and 
finger, set him on the palm of his left hand, and 
held him at a proper distance for examination. 

It chanced to be the very identical Pygmy who 
had spoken from the top of the toadstool, and had 
offered himself as a champion to meet Hercules 
in single combat. 

“ What in the worljJ, my little f^low,” cjacu- 10 
lated Hercules, “ may you be*? ” 

“ I am your enemy,” answered the valiant 
Pygmy, in his ntigjitiest squeak. “ You have slain 
the enormous Aiitaeus, our brother Jjy the mother’s 
side, and for ages the faithfuUally of our illustrious 
nation. We are determined to put you to death ; 
and for my own part, I challenge you to instant 
battle, on equal ground.” 

Hercules was so tickled with the Pygmy’s big 
words and warlike gestures, that he burst into a 20 
great explosion of laughter, and almost dropped 
^the poor little mite of a creature off the palm of 
his hand, through the ecstasy and convulMon of 
his tnerriment. 

“ Upon my word,” said he, “ I thought I had 
seen wonders before to-day — hydras with nine 
heads, stags with golden horns, six-legged men, 
three-headed dc^s, giants with furnaces in their 
stomachy, and nobody knows what besides. But 
here,.^it the palm of my hand, stands a won- 30 
der that outdoes them all ! Your l^y, my. 
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little friend, is about the size an ordinary 
man’s finger. Pray, how big may your soul 
be?” 

“ As big as your own ! ” said the Pygmy. 

Hercules was touchec^ with the little man’s 
dauntless courage, and could not help acknow- 
ledging such a brotherhood with him as one hero 
feels for another. 

“ My good little people,” said he, making a low 
10 obeisance t9 the grand nation, “ not for all the 
world would I do an intentional injury to such 
brave fellows as you ! Your hearts seem to me so 
exceedingly great, that, upon my honour, I marvel 
how your small bodies can contain them. I sue 
for peace, and, as a condition of it, will take 'five 
strides, and be out of your kingdom at the sixth. 
Good-bye. I shall pick my steps carefully, for 
♦fear of treading upon some fifty of you, without 
knowing it. Ha, ha, ha ! Ho, ho, ho ! For 
20 once, Hercules acknowledges himself vanquished.” 

Some writers say that Hercules gathered ,np the 
whole race of Pygmies in his lion’s skin, and 
carried them home to Greece, for -the children of 
King Eurystheus to play with. But this^^js a 
mistake. He left them, one and all, within their 
own territory, where, for aught I can tell, their 
Descendants are alive to the present day, building 
their little houses, cultivating their little fields, 
spanking their little children, waging their little 
30 warfare with the crapes, doing their little btlfsiness, 
whatever it may be, and reading their little his- 
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tories of ancieAt times. In those histories, perhaps, 
it stands recorded, that, a great many centuries 
ago, the valiant Pygmies avenged the death of 
the Giant Antaeus by scaring away the mighty 
Hercules. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE stealing' OF EUROPA 

Cadmus, Phcenix, and Cilix, thg three sons of 
King Agenor, and their little sister Europa (who . 
was a very beautiful child) were at play together, 
near the sea shore, tn their father’s kingdom of. 
Phcenicia. They had rambled to some distance 
from the palace where their parents dwelt, and 
were now in a verdant meadow, on one side of 
which lay the sea, all sparkling and dimpling in 
the sunshine, and murmuring gently against the 
10 beach. The three boys were very happy, ^ther- 
ing flowers, and twining them ipto garlands, with ' 
which they adorned the little Europa. Seated on 
the grass, the child was almost hidden undei an 
abundance of;buds and blossoms, whence her rosy 
face peeped merrily out, and, as Cadmus said, was 
the prettiest of all the flcfvers. 

Just then, there came a splendid butterfly, flut- 
tering along, the meadow ; and Cadmus, i|[!joenix, 
and Cilix set off in pftirsuit of it, crying out tHat it 
ao Vas a flow.er with wings. Europa, who was a little 
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wearied with playing all day long, did not chase 
the butterfly with her brothers, but sat still where 
they had left her, and closed her eyes. For a 
while, she listened to the pleasant murmur of the 
sea, which was like a v^ice saying “ Hush ! ” and 
bidding her go to sleep. ^But the pretty child, if 
sh^ slept at all, could not have slept more than a 
moment, when she heard something trample on 
the grass, not far from her, and peeping out from 
the heap of flowers, beheld a snow-white bull. lo 

And whence could this bull have come ? 
Europa and her brothers had been a long time 
playing in the*n2eadow, and had seen no cattle, 
nor other living thing, either there or on the 
neighbouring hills. 

“ Brother Cadmus ! ” cried Europa, starting up 
out of the midst of the roses and lilies. “ Phoenix! 
Cilix 1 Where are you all ? Help ! Help 4 
Come and drive away this bull I ” 

But her brothers were too far off to hear ; espe- 20 
cially^s the fright took away Europa’s voice, and 
hindered her from calling very loudly So there 
she stood, with* her pretty mouth wide open, as 
pale, as the white lilies that were twisted among 
the other flowers in her garlands. 

Nevertheless, it was the suddenness with which 
she had perceived the bull, rather than anything 
frightful in his appearan?e, that caused Europa so 
much fJarm. Pn looking at him more attentively, 
she «6lii^an to see that he w^s a beatitiful aflimal, 30 
and even fancied a particularly amiable expressioQ 
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in his face. As for his breath, — 'che breath of 
cattle, you know, is always sweet, — it was as 
fragrant as if he had been grazing on no other 
food than rosebuds, or, at least, the most delicate 
of clover blossoms. NevQ** before did a bull have 
such bright and tender eyes, and such smooth 
horns of ivory, as this one. And the bull ran 
little races, and capered sportively around the 
child ; so that she quite forgot how big and strong 
10 he was, and,, from the gentleness and playfulness 
of his actions, soon came to consider him as 
innocent a creature as a pet lamb. 

Thus, frightened as she at first oivas, you might by 
and by have seen Europa stroking the bull's forehead 
with her small white hand, and taking the garla'nds 
ofif her own head to hang them on his neck and ivory 
horns. Then she pulled up some blades of grass, 
hnd he ate them out of her hand, not as if he were 
hungry, but because he wanted to be friends with 
20 the child, and took pleasure in eating what she had 
touched. W^ll, my stars ! was there ever »ich a 
gentle, sweet, pretty, and amiable creature as this 
bull, apd ever such a nice playmate for a little 
girl ? 

When the animal, saw (for the bull had so much 
intelligence that it is really wonderful to think of), 
M'hen he saw that Europa was no longer afraid of 
him, he grew*overjoyed, knd could hardly contain 
himself for delight. He frisked ab^ut the ipeadow, 
30 now here, now there, i(.taking sprightly leaps; ^kh as 
little effort as a bird expends in hopping from twig 
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to tvvig^. Indeed, his motion was as light as if he 
were flying through the air, and his hoofs seemed 
hardly to leave their print in the grassy soil over 
which he trod. With his spotless hue, he resembled 
a snow-drift, wafted alqpg by the wind. Once he 
galloped so far away that Europa feared lest she 
might never see him again ; so, setting up her 
childish voice, she called him back. 

“ Come back, pretty creature ! ” she cried. “ I lere 
is a nice clover blossom.” lo 

And then it was delightful to witness the gratitude 
of this amiable bull, and how he was so full of joy 
and thankfulneSs^that he capered higher than ever. 
He came rurming, and bowed his head before 
Europa, as if he knew her t© be a king's daughter, 
or else recognised the important truth that a little 
girl is everybody's queen. And not only did the 
bull bend his neck, he absolutely knelt down mt 
her feet, and made such intelligent nods, and other 
inviting gestures, that Europa understood what he 20 
mea!»t just as well as if he had put it in so many 
words. 

“ Come, deal child,” was what he wanted to say, 

“ let me give you a ride on my back.” 

At the first thought of such a thipg Europa drew 
back. But then she considered in her wise little 
head that there could be no possible harm in taking 
just one gallop on th^ back of Hiis docile and 
frieiidjy animg,!, who would certainly set her down 
the*very instant she desired it. And how it would 30 
surprise her brothers to see her riding across tl)e 
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green meadow ! And what merry times they might 
have, either taking tarns for a gallop, or clambering 
on the gentle creature, all four children together, 
and careering round the field with shouts of laughter 
that would be heard as fj^r off as King Agenor’s 
palace ! 

“ I think I will do it,” said the child to herself. 

And, indeed, why not? She cast a glance 
around, and caught a glimpse of Cadmus, Phoenix, 
10 and Cilix, who were still in pursuit of the butterfly, 
almost at the other end of the meadow. It would 
be the quickest way of rejoining them, to get upon 
the white bull’s back. She camq a step nearer to 
him, therefore ; and — sociable creature that he was 
— he showed so much Joy at this mark of her con- 
fidence, that the child could not find it in her heart 
to hesitate any longer. Making one bound (for 
tkis little princess was as active as a squirrel), there 
sat Europa on the beautiful bull, holding an ivory 
20 horn in each hand, lest she should fall off. 

“ Softly, pre^tty bull, softly ! ” she said, i;ather 
frightened at what she had done. “ Do not gallop 
too fast.” 

Having got the child on his back, the anij^al 
gave a leap in^o the air, and came down so like a 
feather that Edropa ^id not know when his hoofs 
torched the ground. He then began a race to that 
part of the flowery plain ivhere her three brothers 
were, and where they had just caught their splendid 
3 ° butterfly. Eoropa scj'eamed with delight’; and 
F,hoenix, Cilix, and Cadmus stood gaping at the 
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spectacle of their sister mounted on a white bull, 
not knowing whether to be frightened, or to wish 
the ^ame good luck for themselves. The gentle 
and innocent creature (for who could possibly doubt 
that he was so ?) prance^ round among the children 
as sportively as a kitten. Europa all the while 
looked down upon her brothers, nodding and laugh- 
ing, but yet with a sort of stateliness in her rosy ‘ 
little face. As the bull* wheeled about to take 
another gallop across the meadow, the child waved lo 
her hand, and said, “ Good-bye,” playfully pretend- 
ing that she, was now bound on a distant journey, 
and might not*sf.e her brothers again for nobody 
could tell how long. 

Good-bye,” shouted Cadijius, Phoenix, and Cilix, 
all in one breath. 

But, together with her enjoyment of the sport, 
there was still a little remnant of fear in the child«e 
heart ; so that her last look at the three boys was 
a troubled one, and made them feel as if their dear 20 
sister»were really leaving them forever. And what 
do you think the snowy bull did next ? Why, he 
set off, as swift»a3 the wind, straight down to the 
sea, shore, scampered across the sand, took an airy 
leap, and plunged right in among the foaming 
billows. The white spray rose in a shower over 
him and little Europa, and fell spattering down 
upon the water. 

Th^ what ^ scream of terror did the poor child 
sendiwh ! The three brothlers screafned martfully, 30 
likewise, and ran to the shore as fast as their leg^ 
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would carry them, with Cadmus "at their head. 
But it was too late. When they reached the margin 
of the sand, the treacherous animal was already far 
away in the wide blue sea, with only his, snowy 
head and tail emerging, (and poor little Europa 
between them, stretching out one hand towards her 
dear brothers, while she grasped the bull’s ivory 
horn with the other. And there stood Cadmus, 
Phcenix, and Cilix, gazing at this sad spectacle, 
10 through the^r tears, until <they could no longer 
distinguish the bull’s snowy head from the white- 
capped billows that seemed to boil up out of uhe 
sea’s depths around him. Nothing more was ever 
seen of the white bull — nothing more of the 
beautiful child. 

This was a mournful story, as you may well think, 
for the three boys to carry home to their parents. 
King Agenor, their father, was the ruler of the 
whole country ; but he loved his little daughter 
20 Europa better than his kingdom, or than all his other 
children, or thcpi anything else in the world. There- 
fore, when Cadmus and his two brothers came crying 
home, and told him how that a white, bull had carried 
off their sister, and swam with her over the sea,, the 
king was quit? beside himself with grief and rage. 
Although it was now twilight, and fast growing 
dark, he bade them set out instantly in search 
of her. 

“ Never shall you see my face ^gain,” he cried, 
30 “ unl&s you 'bring tdQ back my little Europa, to 
gladden me with her smiles and her pretty ways. 
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Begone, and e^ter my presence no more, till you 
come leading her by the hand.” 

Ais King Agenor said this, his eyes flashed fire 
(for he was a very passionate king), and he looked 
so terribly angry that tjie poor boys did not even 
venture to ask for their suppers, but slunk away 
out of the palace, and only paused on the steps a 
moment to consult whither they should go first. 
While they were stand ingu there, all in dismay, their 
mother. Queen Telephassa (who happened not to lo 
be by when they told the story to the king), came 
hiwrying after them, and said that she too would 
go in quest of her daughter. 

“ Oh no, mother !” cried the boys. “ The night 
is dark, and there is no knov^ing what troubles and 
perils we may meet with.” 

“Alas ! my dear children,” answered poor Queen 
Telephassa, weeping bitterly, “ that is only anoth^ 
reason why I should go with you. If I should lose 
you, too, as well as my little Europa, what would 20 
beconjG of me?” 

“And let me go likewise!” said their playfellow 
Thasus, who caaio running to join them. 

'Jhasus was the son of a seafaring person in the 
neighbourhood ; he had been brought up with the 
young princes, and was their intimate friend, and 
loved Europa very much ; so they c^hsented that he 
should accompany tjiem,® The whola party, there- 
forOji^ s£t forth together. Cadmus, Phoenix, Cilix, 
and., i nasus clustered roun^ Queerr Telephassa, 30 
grasping her skirts, and begging her to lean upon 
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their shoulders whenever she felt ^}feary. In this 
manner they went down the palace steps, and began 
a journey which turned out to be a great, deal 
longer than they dreamed of. The last that they 
saw of King Agenor, he ^ame to the door, with a 
servant holding a torch beside him, and called after 
them into the gathering darkness : — 

“ Remember ! Never ascend these steps agdin 
without the child !” 

lo “ Never ! ** sobbed Queen Telephassa ; and the 
three brothers and Thasus answered, “ Never ! 
Never ! Never ! Never !*' 

And they kept their word. Year after year 
King Agenor sat in the solitude of his beautiful 
palace, listening in vain for their returning foot- 
steps, hoping to hear the familiar voice of the 
queen, and the cheerful talk of his sons and their 
playfellow Thasus, entering the door together, and 
the sweet, childish accents of little Europa in the 

20 midst of them. But so long a time went by, that, 
at last, if they had really come, the king woqld not 
havte known tfiat this was the voice of Telephassa, 
and these the younger voices th^t used to make * 
such joyful echoes when the children were playing 
about the palace. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE SEARCH FOR EUROPA 

We must now leave King Agenor to sit on his 
throne, and must go along with Queen Telephassa 
an(t her four youthful companions. 

They went on and on, and travelled a long way, 
and passed over mountains and rivers, and sailed 
over seas. Here and fhere, and evrfywhere, they 
made continual inquiry if any person could tell 
them what had become of Europa. The rustic 
people, of whoqa they asked this question, paused 
a h’ttle while from their labours In the field, and lo 
looked very much surprised. They thought it 
strange to behold a woman in the garb of a queen 
(for Telephassa, in her haste, had forgotten to take 
off her crown and her royal robes) roaming about 
the country, with four lads around her, on such an 
errand as this seemed to be. But nobody could 
give tiiem any tidings of Europa ; ndbody had seen 
a little girl dressed like a princess, and mounted on 
a snow-white bull, which galloped as swiftly as the 
winfl. 20 

I cannot tell you how long Quein Telephassa, 
and Cadmus, Phoenix, and Cilix, her three sons, 
and Thasus, their playfellow, went wandering along 
the highways and bypaths, or through the pathless 
wil^arffesses of the earth this manner. But 
certain it is, that, before they reached any place of 
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rest, their splendid garments were <^uite worn out. 
They all looked very much travel-stained, and 
would have had the dust of many countries on 
their shoes, if the streams, through which they 
waded, had not washed it all away. Wh^ they 
had been gone a year, Telephassa threw away her 
crown, because it chafed her forehead. 

“It has given me many a headache,” said the 
poor queen, “ and it canpot cure my heartache.” 
lo As fast as their princely robes got torn and 
tattered, th^y exchanged them for such mean 
attire as ordinary people wore. By and by tl\ey 
came to have a wild and homeless, aspect ; so that 
you would much sooner have taken them for a 
gypsy family than a queen and three princes and 
a young nobleman, who had once a palace for 
their home, and a train of servants to do their 
iiidding. The four boys grew up to be tall young 
men, with sunburnt faces. Each of them girded 
20 on a sword, to defend themselves against the perils 
of the way. When the husbandmen, at whose 
farm houses they .sought hospitality, needed their 
assistance in the harvest field, they,gave it willingly ; 
and Qtieen Telephassa (who had done no work in 
her palace, save to braid silk threads with goiden 
ones) came behind ‘them to bind the sheaves. If 
payment was offered, they shook their heads, and 
only asked fqr tidings of, Europa. 

“ There are bulls enough in my pasture,” the old 
30 farmers would reply ; “ but I nevdr heard' one 
like this you tell me of. A snow-white bull' with 
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a little princess on his back ! Ho ! ho ! I ask your 
pardon, good folks ; but there never was such a 
sight seen hereabouts.” 

At last, when his upper lip began to have the 
down dn it, Phccnix grew weary of rambling hither 
and thither to no purpose. So, one day, whft* 
they happened to be passing through a pleasant 
and* solitary tract of country, he sat himself down 
on a heap of moss. 

“ I can go no farther,” said Phcenix. “It is a lo 
mere foolish waste of life, to spend it*as we do, in 
al\yays wandering up and down, and never coming 
to any home* at nightfall. Our sister is lost, and 
never will be found. She probably perished in the 
sea^ or, to whatever shore the white bull may have 
carried her, it is now so many years ago, that there 
would be neither love nor acquaintance between us, 
should we meet again. My father has forbidden 
us to return to his palace ; so I shall build me a 
hut of branches, and dwell here.” 20 

“ Well, son Phoenix,” said Telephassa, sorrow- 
fully, you have grown to be a man, and must do 
as you judge best But, for my part, I will still go 
in quest of my poor child.” 

“f^nd we three will go along with you !” cried 
Cadmus and Cilix, and their faithful Sfriend Thaisus. 

But, before setting out, they all helped Phoenix 
to build a habitation. When comp\pted, it was a 
sweet rural bower, roofed overhead with an arch of 
living tibughs. Inside ther^ were two pleasant 30 
rooms, one of which had a soft heap of moss for a 

T.T. i; F 
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bed, while the other was furnishec^ with a rustic 
seat or two, curiously fashioned out of the crooked 
roots of trees. So comfortable and home-lilfe did 
it seem, that Telephassa and her three companions 
could not help sighing, to think that they must 
'still roam about the world, instead of spending the 
- remainder of their lives in some such cheerful 
abode as they had there built for Phoenix, liut, 
when they bade him farewell, Phoenix shed tears, 
lo and probably regretted that he was no longer to 
keep them company. 

However, he had fixed upon an admirable place 
to dwell in. And by and by there came other 
people, who chanced to have no home ; and, seeing 
how pleasant a* spot ^it was, they built themseives 
huts in the neighbourhood of Phoenix’s habitation. 
Thu.s, before many years went by, a city had 
grown up there, in the centre of which was seen a 
stately palace of marble, wherein dwelt Phoenix, 
20 clothed in a purple robe, and wearing a golden 
crown upon his head. For the inhabitants^of the 
nev^ city finding that he had royal blood in his 
veins, had chosen him to be their .king. The veiy 
first ddcree of state which King Phoenix issued 
was, that, if a maiden happened to arrive in the 
kingdom, motfnted 6 n a snow-white bull, and call- 
ing herself Europa, his subjects should treat her 
with the greatest kindness syid respect, and im- 
mediately bring her to the palace. You niay see, 
30 by this, that Phoenix’s conscience never ‘^ijuite 
ceased to trouble him, for giving up the quest of 
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his de«lr sister, and sitting himself down to be 
comfortable, while his mother and her companions 
went, on ward. 

But often and often, at the close of a weary 
day’s journey, did Telephassa and Cadmus, Cilix 
and Thasus, remember the pleasant spot in which 
they had left Phoenix. It wa.s a sorrowful pro- 
spect for these wanderers, that on the morrow 
they must again set forth, and that, after many 
nightfalls, they would perhaps be no nearer the 10 
close of their toilsome pilgrimage than now. 
These thoughts made them all melancholy at 
times, but appeared to torment Cilix more than 
the rest of thoi pa’rty. At length, one morning, 
when they were taking their staffs in hand to set 
out, he thus addressed them : — 

“ My dear mother, and you good brother 
Cadmus, and my friend Thasus, methinks we artf 
like people in a dream. There is no substance in 
the life which we are leading. It is such a 20 
drcaiyjpngth of time since the white bull carried 
off my sister Europa, that I have quite forgotten 
how she looked, and the tones of her voice, and, 
ind^^, almost doubt whether such a little girl ever 
lived in the world. And whether ^he once lived 
or no, I am convinced that she no longer survives, 
and that therefore it is the merest folly to waste 
our own lives and happiness in seeking her. Were 
we to %d her, ^e would now be a woman grown, 
and Would look upon us all as strangers. So, to 30 
tell you the truth, I have resolved to take up my. 
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abode here ; and I entreat you, mother, brother, 
and friend, to follow my example.” 

“ Not I, for one,” said Telephassa ; although the 
poor queen, firmly as she spoke, was so travel- 
worn that she could hardly put her foot to the 
ground. “ Not I, for one ! In the depths of my 
heart, little Europa is still the rosy child who ran 
to gather flowers so many years ago. She has 
not grown to womanhood, nor forgotten me. At 
10 noon, at night, journeying, onward, sitting down to 
rest, her childish ' voice is always in my ears, 
calling, ‘ Mother ! mother ! ’ Stop here who may, 
there is no repose for me.” 

“ Nor for me,” said Cadmus, ‘1 while my dear 
mother pleases to go onward.” 

And the faithful Thasus, too, was resolved to 
bear them company. They remained with Cilix a 
‘Tew days, however, and helped him to build a 
rustic bower, resembling the one which they had 
20 formerly built for Phoenix. 

When they were bidding him farewqU, Cilix 
burst into tears, and told his mother that it seemed 
just as melancholy a dream to stay there, in 
solitude, as to go onward. If she really believed 
that they wopld ever find Europa, he was willing 
to continue tfie search with them, even now. But 
Telephassa bade him remain there, and be happy, 
if his own heart would Vet him. So the pilgrims 
took their leave of him, and departed, apd were 
30 hardly out bf sight 'before some other wandering 
.people came along that way, and saw Cilix’s 
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habitation, and were greatly delighted with the 
appearance of the place. There being abundance 
of unoccupied ground in the neighbourhood^ these 
strangers built huts for themselves, and were soon 
joined by a multitude oi new settlers, who quickly, 
formed a city. In the middle of it was seen a 
magnificent palace of coloured marble, on the 
balcony of which, every noontide, appeared Cilix, 
in a long purple robe, and with a jewelled crown 
upon his head ; for tVe inhabitantji when they 10 
found out that he was a king’s son, had considered 
him the fittest of all men to be a king himself. 

One of the fifs^' acts of King Cilix’s government 
was to send dut an expedition, .consisting of a 
grave ambassador and an esoort of bold and hardy 
young men, with orders to visit the principal 
kingdoms of the earth, and inquire whether a 
young maiden had passed through those regions, 
galloping swiftly on a white bull. It is, therefore, 
plain to my mind, that Cilix secretly blamed him- 20 
self fo2^iving up the search for Eurppa, as long as 
he was able to put one foot before the other. 

As for Telephassa, and Cadmus, and tl^e good 
Thcw?us, it grieves me to think of them, still keep- 
ing up that weary pilgrimag^. The two yojjng 
men did their best for the poor queen, helping her 
over the rough places, often carrying her across 
rivulets in their fieithful arms, arid seeking to 
shelter* hpr at nightfall, even when they themselves 
lay upon the ground. . Sad, sad it was to hear 30 
them asking of every passer-by if he^ had seerk 
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Europa, so long after the white bv.ll had carried 
her away. But, though the gray years thrust 
themselves between, and made the child’s figure 
dim in their remembrance, neither of these true- 
hearted three ever dreamed of giving up the 
search. 

One morning, however, poor Thasus found that 
he had sprained his ankle, and could not possibly 
go a step farther, 

lo “ After a few days, to b^ sure,” said he, mourn- 
fully, “ I might make shift to hobble along with a 
stick. But that would only delay you, and per- 
haps hinder you from finding dear little Europa, 
after all your pains and trouble. Do you go 
forward, therefore, wy beloved companions, and 
leave me to follow as I may.” 

“ Thou hast been a true friend, dear Thasus,” 
Said Queen Telephassa, kissing his forehead. 
“ Being neither my son, nor the brother of our 
20 lost Europa, thou hast shown thyself truer to me 
and her than Phoenix and Cilix did, whc'm we 
have left behind us. Without thy loving help, and 
that of my son Cadmus, my limba could not have 
borne me half so far as this. Now, take thy, rest, 
and be at peace. For — and it is the first time I 
have owned it to myself — I begin to question 
whether we shall ever find my beloved daughter 
in this world.*-’ 

Saying this, the poor queen shed tears^ .because 
30 it was a grievous t^lal to the mother’s heaSt to 
confess that her hopes were growing faint. From 
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that day forwafd, Cadmus noticed that she never 
travelled with the same alacrity of spirit that had 
heretofore supported her. Her weight was heavier 
upon his arm. 

Before setting out, C^mus helped Thasus build 
a bower ; while Telephassa, being too infirm tcf 
give any great assistance, advised them how to fit 
it up and furnish it, so that it might be as comfort- 
able as a hut of branches could. Thasus, however, • . 
did not spend all his days in this green bower. 10 
For it happened to him, as to Phoenix and Cilix, 
that other homeless people visited the spot and 
liked it, and built themselves habitations in the 
neighbourhood. So here, in the course of a few 
years, was another thriving city with a red free- 
stone palace in the centre of it, where Thasus sat 
upon a throne, doing justice to the people, with a 
purple robe over his shoulders, a sceptre in hi^ 
hand, and a crown upon his head. The inhabitants 
had made him king, not for the sake of any royal 20 
blood,.JJfor none was in his veins), but because 
Thasus was an upright, true-hearted, and coura- 
geous man, and. therefore fit to rule. 

§ut, when the affairs of his kingdom were all 
settled, King Thasus laid aside his purple robe, and 
crown, and sceptre, and bade liis wcJtthiest subject 
distribute justice to the people in his stead. Then, 
grasping the pilgring’s staff that had supported him 
so lorit^, he set forth again, hoping still to dis- 
cover some hoof-mark of th^snow-white bull, ‘some 30 
trace of the vanished child. He returned, after a 
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lengthened absence, and sat down vwearily upon his 
throne. To his latest hour, nevertheless. King 
Thasus showed his true-hearted remembrance of 
Europa, by ordering that a fire should always be 
kept burning in his palace, and a bath steaming 
hot, and food ready to be served up, and a bed 
with snow-white sheets, in case the maiden should 
arrive and require immediate refreshment. And 
though Europa never came, the good Thasus had 
10 the blessings of many a popr traveller, who profited 
by the food and lodging which were meant for the 
little playmate of the king’s boyhood., 

Telephassa and Cadmus were npw pursuing their 
weary way, with no companion but each other. The 
queen leaned heavily, upon her son’s arm, and 
could walk only a few miles a day. But for all 
her weakness and weariness, she would not be 
persuaded to give up the search. It was enough 
to bring tears into the eyes of bearded men to hear 
20 the melancholy tone with which she inquired of 
every stranger whether he could tell her any. news 
of the lost child. 

“ Have you seen a little girl— ^no, no, I mean a 
young maiden of full growth — passing by this \yay, 
mounted on a, snow-white bull, which gallops as 
swiftly as the ^v^ind p"” 

“We have seen no such wondrous sight,” the 
people would leply ; and Very often, taking Cadmus 
aside, they whispered to him, “ Is Ijiis sta^ej.y and 
30 sad-ldoking vVoman ybur ipother ? Surely slife is 
qot in her right mind ; and you ought to take her 
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home, and make her comfortable, and do your best 
to get this dream out of her fancy.” 

“ \t is no dream,” said Cadmus. “ Everything 
else is. a dream, save that.” 

But one day, Telepiiassa seemed feebler than 
usual, and leaned almost her whole weight on the 
arrn of Cadmus, and walked more slowly than 
ever before. At last they reached a solitary spot, 
where she told her son •that she must needs lie 
down, and take a goodf long rest. 10 

“ A good, long rest ! ” she repeated, looking 
Cadmus ten(Jerly in the face. “ A good, long rest, 
thou dearest oiTc ! ” 

“ As long a^ you please, dear njother,” answered 
Cadmus. 

Telcphassa bade him sit down on the turf beside 
her, and then she took his hand. 

“ My son,” said she, fixing her dim eyes most 
lovingly upon him, “ this rest that I speak of will 
be very long indeed ! You must not wait till it is 20 
finish^ Dear Cadmus, you do npt comprehend 
me. You must make a grave here, and lay your 
mother’s weary frame into it. My pilgrimage is 
ov^r.” 

Cadmus burst into tears, and, for a long time, 
refused to believe that his dear mother was now 
to be taken from him. But Telephassa reasoned 
with him, and kissed hiift, and at leitgth made him 
disce|:|i that it was better for her spirit to pass 
awrfy out of the toil, t^e weariness, the grieF, and 30 
disappointment which had burdened her on earth, 
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ever since the child was lost. .-He therefore 
repressed his sorrow, and listened to her last 
words. 

“ Dearest Cadmus,” said she, “ thou hast been 
the truest son that ever mother had, and faithful 
to the very last. Who else would have borne with 
my infirmities as thou hast ! It is owing to thy 
care, thou tenderest child, that my grave was not 
dug long years ago, in some valley or on some hill- 
lo side, that lie§ far, far behind us. It is enough. 
Thou shalt wander no more on this hopeless search. 
But when thou has laid thy mother in the earth, 
then go, my son, to Delphi, and' inquire of the 
oracle what thojj shalt do next.” » 

“ O mother, mother,” cried Cadmus, “ couldst 
thou but have seen my sister before this hour ! " 

“It matters little now,” answered Telephassa, 
artd there was a smile upon her face. “ I go now 
to the better world, and, sooner or later, shall find 
20 my daughter there.” 


CHAPTER III* 

CADMUS SEEKS A NEW HOME • 

I>' v\/iLL not shdden* you, my little hearers, with 
Wiling how Telephassa died and was buried, but 
will only say,<that her dying «mile grew brighter, 
instead of vanishing from her deacj face ; ^ that 
Cadmus felt ‘convinced that, at her very ^rsttstep 
into the better world, she had caught Europa in 
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her arms. He^ilanted some flowers on his mother’s 
grave, and left them to grow there, and make the 
place beautiful when he should be far away, 

Aft^r performing this last sorrowful duty, he set 
forth alone, and took tUe road towards the famous 
oracle of Delphi, as Telephassa had advised him. 
On his way thither, he still inquired of most people 
whom he met whether they had seen Europa ; for, 
to say the truth, Cadmus had grown so accustomed 
to ask the question, tfcat it came to his lips as 10 
readily as a remark about the weather. He received 
vift-ious ansi^ers. Some told him one thing, and 
some another. •Among the rest, a mariner affirmed 
that, many years before, in a distant country, he 
had heard a rumour about a white bull, which 
came swimming across the sea with a child on its 
back, dressed up in flowers that were blighted by 
the sea water. He did not know what had become 
of the child or the bull ; and Cadmus suspected, 
indeed, by a queer twinkle in 'the mariner’s eyes, 20 
that h«»was putting a joke upon him, and had never 
really heard anything about the matter. 

Poor Cadmus*found it more v’earisome to travel 
alope than to bear all his dear mother’s weight, 
while she had kept him company. His heart, you 
will understand, was now so heavy that it seemed 
impossible, sometimes, to carry it any farther. But 
his limbs were strong afid active, and well accus- 
tomej^ Jto exercise. He walked swiftly along, 
thirfking of King Ageryar afid Queeh Telephassa, 30 
and his brothers, and the friendly Thasus, all of 
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whom he had left behind him, at one point of his 
pilgrimage or another, and never expected to see 
them any more. Full of these remembrances, he 
came within sight of a lofty mountain, which the 
people thereabouts told him was called Parnassus. 
On the slope of Mount Parnassus was the famous 
Delphi, whither Cadmus was going. 

This Delphi was supposed to be the very mid- 
most spot of the whole World. The place of the 
10 oracle was a^ certain cavitj” in the mountain-side, 
over which, when Cadmus came thither, he found 
a rude bower of branches. It reminded him ^^of 
those which he had helped to build for Phoenix 
and Cilix, and rafterwards for THasus. In later 
times, when multitudes of people came from great 
distances to put questions to the oracle, a spacious 
temple of marble was erected over the spot. But 
in the days of Cadmus, as I have told you, there 
was only this rustic bower, with its abundance of 
20 green foliage, and a tuft of shrubbery, that ran 
wild over the inysterious hole in the hill-sidt*. 

When Cadmus had thrust a passage through the 
tangled boughs, and made his way* into the bower, 
he did not at first discern the half-hidden cavity. 
But soon he felt a cold stream of air rushing out of 
it, with so much force that it shook the ringlets 
on his cheek. Pulling away the shrubbery which 
clustered over*the hole, he bent forward, and spoke 
in a distinct but reverential tone, as if adfliif^ssing 
30 some unseen personage in.vde of the mountain. 

“ Sacred oracle of Delphi,” said he, ** whither 
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shall I go next in quest of my dear sister 
Europa ? ” 

There was at first a deep silence, and then a 
rushinjj .sound, or a noise like a long sigh, proceed- 
ing out of the interior of ^hc earth. This cavity, you 
must know, was looked upon as a sort of fountairT 
of truth, which sometimes gushed out in audible 
words ; although, for the most part, these words 
were such a riddle that they might just as well 
have stayed at the bottogi of the hole. But Cadmus ic 
was more fortunate than many others who went to 
Delphi in search of truth. By and by, the rushing 
noise began to sound like articulate language. It 
repeated, over and over again, the following sentence, 
which, after all, was so like the vague whistle of a 
blast of air, that Cadmus really did not quite know 
whether it meant anything or not : — 

“ Seek her no more ! Seek her no more ! Seek 
her no more ! ” 

“ What, then, shall I do ? ” asked Cadmus. 20 

Forever since he was a child, you know, it had 
been the great object of his life to find his sister. 
Prom the very haur that he left following the butter- 
fly iji the meadow, near his father’s palace, he had 
done his best to follow Europa, ovei; land and sea. 
And now, if he must give up tlie search, he seefhed 
to have no more business in the world. 

But again the sighing ^st of air giiew into some- 
thing* like a hoarse voice. 

“•Follow the cow ! ” it .said. “ Folfow the *cow ! 30 
Follow the cow ! ” 
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And when these words had beet), repeated until 
Cadmus was tired of hearing them, (especially as he 
could not imagine what cow it was, or why hp was 
to follow her,) the gusty hole gave vent to another 
sentence. 

“ Where the stray cow lies down, there is your 
home,” 

These words were pronounced but a single time, 
and died away into a whisper before Cadmus was 
10 fully satisfied that he had gaught the meaning. He 
put other questions, but received no answer ; only 
the gust of wind sighed continually out of the 
■cavity, and blew the withered leqyes rustling along 
the ground before it, 

“ Did there really come any words out of the 
hole ? ” thought Cadmus ; “ or have I been dream- 
ing all this while ? ” 

. He turned away from the oracle, and thought 
himself no wiser than when he came thither. 
20 Caring little what might happen to him, he took 
the first path that offered itself, and went al^ng at a 
sluggish pace ; for, having no object in view, nor 
any reason to go one way more- than another, it 
would certainly have been foolish to make h^ste. 
VVhenever he fnet anybody, the old question was at 
his tongue’s end : — 

“ Have you seen a beautiful maiden, dressed like 
a king’s daughter, and mounted on a snow-white 
bull, that gallops as swiftly as the yvind?”^ 

30 BiSt, remembering 'what^ the oracle had saili, he^ 
only half uttered the words, and then mumbled the 
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rest inJistinct^ ; and from his confusion, people 
must have imagined that this handsome young 
man had lost his wits. 

I know not how far Cadmus had gone, n6r could 
he hiniself have told yoy, when, at no great distance 
before him, he beheld a brindled cow. She was 
lying down by the wayside, and quietly chewing her 
cud ; nor did she take any notice of the young man- 
until he had approached pretty nigh. Then, getting ' 
leisurely upon her feet, ^nd giving her head a gentle 'o 
toss, she began to move along at a moderate pace, 
often pausing just long enough to crop a mouthful . 
of grass. Cadmus loitered behind, whistling idly 
to himself, and scarcely noticing the cow ; until 
the thought occurred to Kim, whether this could 
possibly be the animal which, according to the 
oracle’s response, was to serve him for a guide. 
But he smiled at himself for fancying such a thing. 
He could not seriously think that this was the cow, 
because she went along so quietly, behaving just 20 
like any other cow. Evidently she neither knew 
nor cared so much as a wisp of hay about Cadmus, 
and was only thinking how to get her living along 
the wayside, where the herbage was green and 
fresh. Perhaps she was going home to be milked. 

“ Cow, ■ cow, cow ! ” cried Cadmus. “ Hey, 
Brindle, hey ! Stop, my good cow.” 

He wanted to cqpie ifp with the* cow, so as to 
examine her, and see if she would appear to know 
hii»$^ \^hether there were afty peculidrities td dis- 30 
tinguish her from a thousand dther cows, whos^ 
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only business is to fill the milk pail, and sometimes 
kick it over. But still the brindled cow trudged 
on, whisking her tail to keep the flies away, and 
taking "as little notice of Cadmus as she well could. 
If he walked slowly, so did the cow, and seized the 
opportunity to graze. If he quickened his pace, 
the cow went just so much the faster ; and once, 
when Cadmus tried to catch her by running, she 
, threw out her heels, stuck her tail straight on end, 
10 and set off at a gallop, looking as queerly as cows 
generally do, while*’ putting themselves to their 
speed. 

When Cadmus saw that it wac impossible to 
come up with her, he walked on moderately, as 
before. The cow, too, went leisurely on, without 
looking behind. Wherever the grass was greenest, 
there she nibbled a mouthful or two. Where a 
l^rook glistened brightly across the path, there the 
cow drank, and breathed a comfortable sigh, and 
20 drank again, and trudged onward at the pace that 
best suited herself and Cadmus. 

“‘I do believe,’’ thought Cadmus, “ that this may 
be the cow that was foretold me. If it be the 
one I suppose she will lie down somewhere here- 
abouts.” 

\ ' 

Whether it were lAie oracular cow or some other 

one, it did not seem reasonable that she should 
travel a great way farther. So, whenever they 
reached a particularly pleasant spot on a breezy 
30 hillside, or irf a shelteled vale, or flowery iheasiew,, 
on the shore of a'^calm lake, or along the bank of 
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a clear stream^ Cadmus looked eagerly around to 
see if the situation would suit him for a home. 
But «till, whether he liked the place or no, the 
brindled cow never offered to lie down. On she 
went at the quiet pace^f a cow going homeward^ 
to the barn yard ; and, every moment, Cadmus 
expected to see a milkmaid approaching with a 
pail, or a herdsman running to head the stray 
animal, and turn her bafik towards the pasture. 
But no milkmaid came®; no Ijerdsni^n drove her 10 
back ; and Cadmus followed the stray Brindle till 
he*was almo.st ready to drop down with fatigue. 

“ O brindled cow,” cried he, in a tone of despair, 
do you never Tnean to stop ?” 

fie had now grown too latent on following her 
to think of lagging behind, however long the way, 
and whatever might be his fatigue. Indeed, it 
seemed as if there were something about tht 
animal that bewitched people. Several persons 
who happened tb see the brindled cow, and Cadmus 20 
following behind, began to trudge after her, pre- 
cisely as he did. Cadmus wiS glad of somebody 
to converse with* and therefore talked veiy freely 
to these good people. He told them all his adven- 
tures, and how he had left King Agenor in his 
palace, and Phoenix at one place, and Cilix at 
another, and Thasus at a third, and his dear 
mother, Queen Telephassa, under a flowery sod ; 
so th^ ftow he was quite alone, both friendless and 
homeless. He mentioned, likewise, that the oracle 30 
had bidden him be guided by a cow, and inquired 

T.T. I. G 
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of the strangers whether they supposed that this 
brindled animal could be the one. 

“ Why, ’tis a very wonderful affair,” ansTvered 
one of his new companions. “ I am pretty well 
acquainted with the wayb of cattle, and I never 
knew a cow, of her own accord, to go so far without 
stopping. If my legs will let me. Til never leave 
following the beast till she lies down.” 

“Nor I !” said a secohd. 

10 “ Nor I !” cried ^ third. “If she goes a hundred 

miles farther, Tm determined to see the end of it.” 

The secret of it was, you must know, that the 
cow was an enchanted cow, and ‘lliat, without their ^ 
being conscious of it, she threw some of her en- 
chantment over everj'^body that took so much as 
half a dozen steps behind her. They could not 
possibly help following her, though all the time 
they fancied themselves doing it of their own 
accord. The cow was by no means very nice in 
20 choosing her path ; so that sometimes they had to 
scramble over rocks, or wade through wi-ud and 
mire, and were all ir a terribly bedraggled condi- , 
tion, and tired to death, and ver)f hungry, into the 
bargain. What a weary business it was ! 

But still thviy kegt trudging stoutly forward, and 
talking as they went. The strangers grew very 
fond of Cadmus, and resolved never to leave him, 
but to help '^him build a city wherever tl\e cow 
might lie down. In^ the centre of it theo*e. -Should 
30 be a noble palace, in which Cadmus might 5 weir,^ 
-and be their king, with a throne, a crown, and 
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sceptrt', a purple robe, and everything else that a 
king ought to have ; for in him there was the 
royal blood, and the royal heart, and the he^d that 
knew hpw to rule. 

While they were talking of these schemes, and 
beguiling the tediousness of the way with laying 
out the plan of the new city, one of the company 
happened to look at the cow. 

“Joy! joy!” cried hfe, clapping his hands. 

“ Brindle is going to lie down.” lo 

They all looked ; and, sure enough, the cow had 
stopped, and was staring leisurely about her, as 
other cows do when on the point of lying down. 
And slowly, slowly did she reclines herself on the 
soft 'grass, first bending her fore legs, and then 
crouching her hind ones. When Cadmus and his 
companions came up with her, there was the 
brindled cow taking her ease, chewing her cud, 
and looking them quietly in the face ; as if this 
was just the spot she had been seeking for, and as 20 
if it we^e^all a matter of course. 

“ This, then,” said Cadmus, gazkig around hirri, 

“ this is to be my^home.” 


CHAPTER ' IV 

CADMUS BUIU)S HIS QITY 

It was a fertile and lovely plain, with great trees 
Singiftg their sun-speckled shadows over it, and 
hills fencing it in from the rough weather. At no 

T.T. I. G2 
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great distance, they beheld a river gleaming in the 
sunshine. A home feeling stole into the heart of 
poor Cadmus. He was very glad to know that 
here he might awake in the morning, without the 
necessity of putting on his dusty sandals to travel 
farther and farther. The days and the years 
would pass over him, and find him still in this 
pleasant spot. If he could have had his brothers 
. with him, and his frierid Thasus, and could have 
lo seen his dea*;. mother under a roof of his own, he 
might here have been happy, after all their dis- 
appointments. Some day or other^too, his sister 
Europa might have come quietly to the door of his 
home, and smiled round upon the familiar faces. 
But, indeed, since there was no hope of regaining 
the friends of his boyhood, or ever seeing his dear 
sister again, Cadmus resolved to make himself 
'Tiappy with these new companions, who had grown 
so fond of him while following the cow. 

20 “ Yes, my friends,” said he to them, “ this is to 

be,, our home.. Here we will build our hadntations. 
The brindled cow, which has led us hither, will, 
supply, us with milk. We ^ill cultivate the 
neighbouring soil, and lead an innocent, and 
haopy life.” ^ 

His companions joyfully assented to this plan ; 
and, in the first place, being very hungry and 
thirsty, they*" looked about them for the means of 
providing a comfortable meal. »Not faf off, they 
30 saw a tuft of frees, which appeared as if-lihefb 
might be a spring of water beneath them. They 
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went thither .to fetch some, leaving Cadmus 
stretched on the ground along with the brindled 
cow ; for, now that he had found a place of^rest, it 
seemet] as if all the weariness of his pilgrimage, 
ever since he left King Agenor’s palace, had fallen^ 
upon him at once. But his new friends had not 
long been gone, when he was suddenly startled by . 
cries, shouts, and screams, and the noise of a 
terrible struggle, and in the midst of it all, a most 
awful hissing, which west rigl\t thr^ygh his ears lo 
like a rough saw. 

Running towards the tuft of trees, he beheld 
the head and fidry eyes of an immense serpent or 
dragon, with thb widest jaws that ever a dragon 
had, and a vast many rows of horribly .sharp teeth. 
Before Cadmus could reach the spot, this pitiless 
reptile had killed his poor companions, and was 
busily devouring them, making but a mouthful of ■ 
each man. 

It appears that the fountain of water was en- 20 
chanted, «and that the dragon had been set to 
guard it, so that no mortal might* ever quench his 
tliirst there. As the neighbouring inhabitants care- 
fully,avoided the spot, it was now a long time (not 
less than a hundred years, or thereabouts) since the 
monster had broken his fast^ and, as was natural 
enough, his appetite had grown to be enormous, 
and was not half satisfied tiy the poor^ople whom 
he ha^, j]jst eaten up. When he caught sigl^t of 
Saffhius, therefore, he set up another abominable 30 
tyss, and flung back his immense jaws, until his* 
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mouth looked like a great red cavern, at the farther 
end of which were seen the legs of his last victim, 
whom, he had hardly had time to swallow. 

But Cadmus was so enraged at the destruction 
of his friends, that he cared neither for the size of 
the dragon’s jaws nor for his hundreds of sharp 
teeth. Drawing his sword, he rushed at the monster, 
and flung him.self right into his cavernous mouth. 
This bold method of attacking him took the dragon 
10 by surprise ;*f^or, in, fact, Gadmus had leaped so far 
down into his throat, that the rows of terrible teeth 
could not close upon him, nor do him the least 
harm in the world. Thus, though the struggle was 
a tremendous one, and though the dragon shattered 
the tuft of trees into csmall splinters by the lashing 
of his tail, yet, as Cadmus was all the while slash- 
ing and stabbing at his very vitals, it was not long 
*before the scaly wretch bethought himself of slip- 
ping away. He had not gone his length, however, 
20 when the brave Cadmus gave hirri a sword thrust 
that finished <the battle ; and, creeping oot of the 
gateway of the” creature’s jaws, there he beheld , 
him still wriggling his vast buhc, although there 
was no longer life enough in him to harm a, little 
chjld. [ 

But do not you suppose that it made Cadmus 
sorrowful to think of the melancholy fate which 
had befallen those poor, friertdly people, who had 
followed the cow alqng with him f It seetUed as 
30 if he were dooijaed to lose everybody whom hfi" 

‘ loved, or Jo see them perish in one way or another. 
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And here he was, after all his toils and troubles, in 
a solitary place, with not a single human being to 
help .him build a hut. 

“ What shall I do ? ” cried he aloud. “ It were 
better for me to have be^ devoured by the dragon, 
as my poor companions were.” 

“ Cadmus,” said a voice — but whether it came 
from above or below him, or whether it spoke 
within his own breast, tlw! young man could not 
tell — Cadmus, pluck ofit the rlragc^^’s teeth, and 10 
plant them in the earth.” 

This was a# strange thing to do ; nor was it very 
easy, I should Imagine, to dig out all those deep- 
rooted fangs from the dead dragen^s jaws. But 
Cadmus toiled and tugged, and after pounding the 
monstrous head almost to pieces with a great stone, 
he at last collected as many teeth as might have 
filled a bushel or two. The next thing was to planf 
them. This, likewise, was a tedious piece of work, 
especially as Cadmus was already exhausted avith 20 
killing the dragon and knocking his head to pieces, 
apd had nothing to dig the earth with, that I know 
of, unless it'wereThis sword-blaae. Finally, how- 
everf a sufficiently large tract of ground was turned 
up, and sown with this new kind of s§ed ; although 
lialf of the dragon’s teeth •still remained to be 
planted some other day. 

Cadmus, quite ouf of breath, stood leaning upon 
his swor^, and* wondering yhat wa^ to happen 
fiext* He had waited hut a fe^ moments, when 30 
he began to see a sight, which was as great ar 
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marvel as the most marvellous thing I ever told 
you about. 

The. sun was shining slantwise over the field, 
and showed all the moist, dark soil, just like any 
/jther newly planted piece 'of ground. All at once, 
Cadmus fancied he saw something glisten very 
brightly, first at one spot, then at another, and 
then at a hundred and a thousand spots together. 
Soon he perceived them to be the steel heads of 

10 spears, sprouting up every^^here like so many stalks 
of grain, and continually growing taller and taller. 
Next appeared a vast number of 'bright sword 
blades, thrusting themselves up in the same way. 
A moment afterwards, the whole surface of the 
ground was broken ‘by a multitude of polished 
brass helmets, coming up like a crop of enormous 
beans. So rapidly did they grow, that Cadmus 
now discerned the fierce countenance of a man 
beneath every one. In short, before he had time 

20 to think what a wonderful affair it was, he beheld 
an abundant harvest of what looked likfe human 
beings, armed with helmets and breastplates, shields, 
swords,' and spears ; and before they were well out 
of the earth, they brandished their weapons,* and 
cl^ished them one against another, seeming to think, 
little while as they had yet lived, that they had 
wasted too much of lifq without a battle. Every 
tooth of the dragon had produced one of these 
sons* of deadly mischief. 

30 Up sprouted, » also, a great many trumpeters; 
knd with the first breath that they drew, they put 
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their brazen trumpets to their lips, and sounded a 
tremendous and ear-shattering blast ; so that the 
whole space, just now so quiet and solitary, rever- 
berated with the clash and clang of arms, tRe bray 
of war-like music, and tthe shouts of angry men. 
So enraged did they all look, that Cadmus full)f 
expected them to put the whole world to the 
sword. How fortunate would it be for a great 
conqueror, if he could get* a bushel of the dragon’s 
teeth to sow ! id 

“ Cadmus,” said the same voice which he had 
before heard, “ throw a stone into the midst of the 
armed men.” 

So Cadmus seized a large stong, and, flinging it 
into the middle of the earth^army, saw it strike the 
breastplate of a gigantic and fierce-looking warrior. 
Immediately on feeling the blow, he seemed to take 
it for granted that somebody had struck him ; and, 
uplifting his weapon, he smote his next neighbour 
a blow that clcift his helmet asunder, and stretched 20 
him on%the ground. In an instant those nearest 
the fallen warrior began to strike at one another 
with their swoitls ; and stab with their spears. 
Th* confusion spread wider and wider. Each man 
smote down his brother, and was himself smitten 
down before he had time to exult in his victory. 
The trumpeters, all the while, blew their blasts 
shriller and shriller*; each soldier shouted a battle- 
cry ond# often -fell with it on his lips. It was the 
strangest spectacle of qauseless wrath, and of mis- 30 
chief for no good end, that had ever been witnessed; 
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but, after all, it was neither more foolish nor more 
wicked than a thousand battles that have since 
been fought, in which men have slain their brothers 
with just as little reason as these children. of the 
dragon’s teeth. It ought to be considered, too, 
that the dragon people were made for nothing 
else ; whereas other mortals were born to love ^and 
help one another. 

Well, this memorable' battle continued to rage 
10 until the ground was stre«vn with helmeted heads 
that had been cut off. Of all the thousands that 
began the fight, there were only fivccleft standing. 
These now rushed from different parts of the field, 
and, meeting iij the middle of it, clashed their 
swords, and struck at ,^each other's hearts as fiercely 
as ever. 

“ Cadmus,” said the voice again, bid those five 
v arriors sheathe their swords. They will help 
you to build the city.” 

20 Without hesitating an instant, Cadmus stepped 
forward, with ;the aspect of a king and & ‘leader, 
and extending his drawn sword amongst thein, 
spoke to the warriors in a stern Und commanding 
voice. ♦ 

“ Sheathe your weapons !” said he. 

And forthwith, feeling themselves bound to obey 
him, the five remaining sons of the dragon’s teeth 
made him a military salute with their swords, re- 
turned them to the scabbards, and stoad before 
30 Cadmus in a" rank, eying him as soldiers eye tTveir^ 
<;aptain, while awaiting the ^^ord of command. 
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These five vnen had probably sprung from the 
biggest of the dragon’s teeth, and were the boldest 
and .strongest of the whole army. They were 
almost, giants, indeed, and had good need to be so, 
else they never could have lived through so terrible 
a fight. They still had a very furious look, and, 
if Cadmus happened to glance aside, would glare 
at one another, with fire flashing out of their eyes. 

It was strange, too, to observe how the earth, out 
of which they had so lately grown^Y^s incrust' d, 10 
here and there, on their briglit breastplates, and 
e^fen begrimed their faces ; just as you may have 
seen it clinging to beets and carrots when pulled 
out of their flative soil. Cadmjis hardly knew 
whether to consider them as pen, or some odd kind 
of vegetable ; although, on the whole, he concluded, 
that there was human nature in them, because they 
were so fond of trumpets and weapons, and so 
ready to shed blood. 

They looked him earnestly in the face, waiting 20 
for hia liiext order, and evidently desiring no other 
employment than to follow him from one battle- 
field to another® all over the wide worjd. But 
Cacl^nus was wiser than these earth-born creatures, 
with the dragon’s fierceness in them, and knew 
better how to use their strength and hardihoocJ. 

“Come!” said he. “You are sturdy fellows. 
Mak^ yourselves hsefuf! Quarry some stones 
with^thc^e great swords of yours, and help me to 
bHifd a city.” 30 

The five soldiers grumbled a little, and muttered 
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that it was their business to overthrow cities, not to 
build them up. But Cadmus looked at them with 
a stem eye, and spoke to them in a tone of 
authority, so that they knew him for their master, 
and never again thought «of disobeying his com- 
mands. They set to work in good earnest, and 
toiled so diligently, that, in a very short time a 
city began to make its appearance. At first, to be 
sure, the workmen showed a quarrelsome disposi- 
10 tion. Like ^^.vage^ beast% they would doubtless 
have done one another a mischief, if Cadmus had 
not kept watch over them and queljed the fiefce 
old serpent that lurked in their heahs when he saw 
it gleaming out pf their wild eyes. ' But, in course 
of time, they got accustomed to honest labour, and 
had sense enough to feel that there was more true 
enjoyment in living at peace, and doing good to 
ane’s neighbour, than in striking at him with a 
two-edged sword. It may not be too much to 
20 hopq^fehat the rest of mankind will by and by grow 
as wise and p^ceable as these five earth-begrimed 
wkrriors, who spuang from the dragon’s teeth. 

And .now the city was built, Mnd there was a 
home in it for each of the workmen. But* the 
palace of Cadmus was not yet erected, because they 
h^(f left it till the last, meaning to introduce all 
the new improvements of architecture, and make 
it very commddious, as w^ll as itately and beautiful. 
After finishing the rest of their labours,* th^y all 
30 went to bed betimes, in order to rise in the -gray 
of the morning, and to get at least the foundation 
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of the edifice •laid before nightfall. But, when 
Cadmus arose, and took his way towards the site 
whero the palace was to be built, followed by his 
five sturdy workmen marching all in a row, what 
do you think he saw ? 

What should it be but the most magnificent 
palace that had ever been seen in the world ? It 
was built of marble and other beautiful kinds of 
stone, and rose high into ^he air, with a splendid • 
dome and a portico alcfig the. froat,^ and carved 10 
pillars, and everything else that befitted the habi- 
tation of a mighty king. It had grown up out of 
the earth in almost as short a time as it had taken 
the armed host to spring from the. dragon’s teeth ; 
and what made the matter jgiore strange, no seed 
of this stately edifice had ever been planted. 

When the five workmen beheld the dome, with 
the morning sunshine making it look golden an<# 
glorious, they gave a great shout. 

“ Long live King Cadmus,” they cried, “nja his 20 
beautifaUpalace !” 

. And the new king, with his five^faithful followers 
at his heels, shoufflering their pickaxes and^ march- 
ing in a rank (for they still had a soldier-like sort 
of behaviour, as their nature was,)' ascended the 
palace steps. Halting at thfc entrance, they gazed 
through a long vista of lofty pillars that were 
ranged from end to' end of a great hall. At the 
farther eKtremity of this haU, approaching slowly 
towards him, Cadmus^ beheld ^a female figure, 30 
wonderfully beautiful, and adorned with a royaJ 
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robe, and a crown of diamonds over her golden 
ringlets, and the richest necklace that ever a queen 
wore. His heart thrilled with delight. He fancied 
it his fong-lost sister Europa, now grown to woman- 
hood, coming to make him happy, and to repay 
‘him with her sweet sisterly affection, for all those 
weary wanderings in quest of her since he left 
King Agenor’s palace — for the tears that he had 
shed, on parting with ‘ Phcenix, and Cilix, and 
10 Thasus — for fhe l|eart-bi»cakings that had made 
the whole world seem dismal to him over his dear 
mother’s grave. 

But, as Cadmus advanced to* meet the beauti- 
ful stranger, he ^w that her features were unknown 
to him, although, in t^ie little time that it required 
to tread along the hall, he had already felt a 
sympathy betwixt himself and her. 

“ No, Cadmus,” said the same voice that had 
spoken to him in the field of the armed men, “ this 
20 is nob that dear sister Europa whom you have 
sought so faitljfully all over the wide world.* This 
is* Harmonia, a daughter of the sky, who is given 
you ins^ad of sister, and brothert, and friend, and 
mother. You will find all those dear ones ir>her 
alone.” 

So King Cadmus dwelt in the palace, with his 
new friend Harmonia, and found a great deal of 
comfort in his* magnificent abode, but would doubt- 
less have found as much, if not mora^ ia the 
30 humblest cottage by the wayside. Before many 
jjears went by, there was a group of rosy little 
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children (but hpw they came thither has always 
been a mystery to me) sporting in the great hall, and 
on tl^e marble steps of the palace, and running 
joyfully to meet King Cadmus when affairs of 
state left him at leisure 4o play with them. They 
called him father, and Queen Harmonia mother.* 
The five old soldiers of the dragon’s teeth grew 
very fond of these small urcfiins, and were never 
weary of showing them bow to .shoulder sticks, 
flourish wooden swords and march in military i 
order, blowing a penny trumpet, or beating an 
abbminable ryb-a-dub upon a little drum. 

But King Cadmus, lest there should be too 
much of the dragon’s tooth in hi^ children’s dis- 
position, u.sed to find time from his kingly duties 
to teach them their A B C — which he invented for 
their benefit, and for which many little people, I 
am afraid, are not half so grateful to him as they 
ought to be. 



NOTES 


P, 1,1. I. TroezS'nS, more commonly Tr5S^z§n, a town of ^rgolis, 
in Greece. 

1. 3. TliS'BraB, one of the most famous of Greek heroes. 

L 4. PlVthws. 

1. 15. ^euB. 

1. 16. Attica, the name of a part of Greece ; Athens was its most 
famous city. 

l\ 6, 1. 21, within fifteen miles. It is not clear why Theseus 
could not get nearer than this to Athens by sea. The harbour of 
Phaterum is close to Athens. * 

P. 7, 1. 16. ProcrUs'tSs. Hence the expression “ Procrustean 
methods. ” 

P. 8, 1. 2 . Solnls. 

P. 9, 1. 29. She had been the wife of Jason before she 

became the wife of King ^geus. 

V P. 19, 1. 27. Mi'nSa, an early king of Crete, about whom the 
Greeks had many legends. It used to be doubted whether such a 
king had ever existed ; but recent discoveries in Crete have proved 
that the^'e were powerful kings who built great palaces in the island 
in early limes (25C»-iooo B.c,). It i*; possible that “ Minos ” was a 
dynastic name, lik^“ Pharaoh ’’or “ Caesar,” and standS for a whole 
race of kings. The e:^traordinarily elaborate character of the build- 
ings discovered at Cnossus in Crete, prov<^ that the Labyrinth of 
legend was not a mere product of Athenian fancy. The sign of the 
double-axe (labrus) is found everywhere in the palace at Cijossus, 
and was evidently a religious symbol : it is now supposed that the 
word “ labyrinth ”*was derived from this and meant “the house of 
the-double-axe.” 'From pieties discovered it has been ascertained 
thut bull-fights, in which girls as well as boys were concerned, 
formed a part of the cruel Cretan worship ; and this fact probably 

f ive rise to the dt?adful legend of the M\nbtaur (“ bull of Minos ”). 

inally, the surprising architectural knowledge shown in the ancient 
buildings of Crete proves that the Athenians ^had som^ rea^n for 
saying' that Minds had the hblp of a wonderful inventor ; 
in Greek (31. 6) means%'the cunniif|[ worker.” 

P. 23, 1. 12. T&rttS. 
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P. 24, 1 . 19. Vul'can, the god of fire and of the art of forging and 
working in metal. * 

P. 28, 1. 10. Xxlad'ne. 

P. 1 . 3. AntSS'ilB. 

1 . 4. Pygmies, literally, ‘'men a cubit high.” Anciient Greek 
writers (*Herodotus and Aristotle) speak of dwarfish races inhabiting 
Central Africa. In modern tinges the existence of “pygmies” was 
long disl^elieved in. They are to be found, however, both in Africa 
and Asia. It is hardly necessary to say that the real “pygmies” 
arc not “six or eight inches high” ( 41 . 18) : their average height is 
abouc 4i feet. The African pygmies are well spoken of by travel- 
lers. Both in intelligence and morality they are superior to other 
African negroes. They are clever hunters and expert climbers of 
trees. 

P. 42, 1. 5. Perlwlnlde and Feijja. fti^a^mes \j{hich Haw- 

thorne gave to two of his children. 

•P. 48, 1 . 24. the cranes. The legendary wars between the 
pygmies and the^cranes are mentioned in Homer {//iady ill. 6), and 
in Milton {^Paradise L(fsty i. 576), “That small infantry Warred on 
by cranes.” 

lo 55 , 1 - 15* Hespflrldfis, three nymphs, daughters of Atlas, who 
dwelt near Mount Atlas, in the garden of the gods, and, with the help 
of a hundred-headed dragjon, guardea the golden apples which Earth 
caused to grow as a marriage-gift for the queen of the gods. _One of 
the twelve labours enjoined upon Hercules by King Eurys'theus was 
the bringing of three of these golden apples. 

P. 56, 1 . II. sconce, used colloquially for “head”; it properly 
meant “helmet,” though it is no longer used in this sense. 

P. 68, 1 . 24. Eurys'th^s, King of Argos : see note on^ 5 . 15. 

P. 70^ 1 . 2. AgSn'or, a mythical king of Phoenicia." R is son, 
Cadmus, Was the traditional founder of Thel»es, the chief tfity of 
Pioeotia, in northern Greece. The other J-wo .sons, Phoenix ^nd 
Cilix, were supposed ip have given their names to the countries of 
Phoenicia and Cilicia. 

P«77, 1. 10. TSlSpbasBa. 

1. 23. TbaailB, traditional founder of a pkice of this name in 
Thrace. 

P. 92, 1. 7. Del'phi, near Mount^Parnassus in Boeotia, was the 
seat of the most famous of Greek oracles, and the centre of the 
worship of Apollo. 

P. no, 1. 22. HarmS&la. 

P. 411 , 4 . 16. 'rtie art of writing was known in Greece in the 
tUrly.ages of the Aegean (or Minoafl civilization* but appai-ently it 
was forgotten, and introduced*kgain later dm by the Phoenicians, as 
the Gre^s themselves always connected it with Cadmus. 



SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS 

THE MINOTAUR. 

r 

1. Write a story about Procrustes and a traveller. 

2. Write an imaginary description of the meeting between Theseus 
and Scinis. 

3. Describe an old Greek palace. 

4. A letter from Ariadne to a girl-friend describing the visit ^of 

Theseus to Crete. , ” 

5. Do you know any stories about Hercides, Jason, Castor and 
Pollux (p. 9) ? 


THEi PYGMIES. 

6. What do you know of the real Pygmies ? 

7. Do you prefer the story of Antajus and the Pygmies or of Gulli- 
VQ’' and the Lilliputians ? Give reasons for your choice. 

8. Dean Swift wrote Gulliver^s Travels as a satire. Is there any 
satire in the story of the Pygmies as told by Hawthorne ? 

9. poem on a battle between Pygmies and Cranes. 

10. Write a speech by another Pygmy answering thf war- like 
speech'* recorded on pp. 61-63, 


THE DRAGON’S TEETH. 

11. Imagine some adventures for Europa after she had vanished on 
the bull’s back. 

12. ^o you know any fables aoout the origins of famous cities? 

13. Do you know anything of the real origin of any famous cities? 

14. The oracle of4Delphi. 0 

15. Write some verses on the crop that sprang^from the Dragon’s 

teeth. ^ . 



EXERCISES IN WORDS 


, THE MINOTAUR. 

1. Write down adjectives connected wAh the following substan- 
tives : monarch, adventure, enth^isiasm, ra'olution, pretence, 
vehiirle, metal, lustre, comprehension, articulation, sympathy. 

2. Write down substantives connected Wifff 4ithe fallowing 
adjectives : vigorous, abominable, extreme, obscure, solitary, valiant, 
magnanimous. 

3. Write scntcnc<?s containing the following words used in such a 
wa^ as to show their n caning : protuberance, amain, disquieted, 
fatigue, reception, anmially, dismal. 

4. Give tlie meaning of: sandals (6. 2), scnsiliilities ( 14 . 5), 
aerial ( 16 . 18), foregone ( 18 . 15), undulating (22. 28), reveiberation 
( 26 . 22), immitigable ( 27 . 5), inscrutable ( 32 . 10), intricate ( 32 . 14), 
preposterously ( 33 . 30), mariner ( 40 . 6). 

5. Make a list of words in this story which are more often used 
in poetry than in prose. Give the words that would ordinarily be« 
used in prose instead. 


THE PYGMIES. 

6. Form aJ^tract substantives fiom these adjectives : imnie’^se, 

vivacious, civil, elevated, impartial, identical. • 

7. Form adjectives fr<»n these substantives : humour, strategy, 
sport, disposition, contumely, combustion, ecstasy, intentidh. 

8. Define carefully : bureau (42. 8), tornado (^. 16), horizon 
(51. to ), prostrate (62. 6), redoubtable (63. 28), vibration (67. 2), 
vindicate (63. 4). 

9. Distinguish between : innuineralTle, immeasurable — insuffer- 
able, irrepressible — immunity, community. 


THE DRAGON’S TEETH. 

Write sentences containing the foflowing woris used in such 
a way as tc show their meaning : docile, sdliable, spectacle, con- 
tinual, exp^ition, escort, rivulet, vista. 
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".II. Form abstract nouns from: husbandman, pretend, pilgrim, 
remember (chs. i, 2). 

12. Form adjectives from : 

{a) toil, regret, wonder, comprehend (chs. I, 2). 

{d) architecture, bewitch, oracle, reverence (chs. 3, a). 

13. Write pairs of sentences to .'.ring out the difference of mean- 
ing between : 

(a) remnant, remainder — habitation, home — disappointment, 
dismay (chs. i, 2). 

(/d person, personage —audible, articulate — spacious, specious — 
exalt, exult— lespect, reverence — convenient, commo- 
dious (ch^. 3, 4). * 


HELPS TO FURTHER STUDY 


1. For details of the persons and places any classical dictionary 
(there is one in Everyman^ s Library) may be consulted. 

2. Another version of the story of Theseus may be read in Kings- 
ley’s Heroes, 

3. For what has been discovered of late about the early history of 
Crete *\Minos and the Labyrinth), consult Crete^ the Forerunner of 
Greece^ by Mr. and Mrs. Hawes (Harper, 2s. 6d, n*'t), or the 
crticles on “Crete” and “ Aegaean Civilisation” in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica^ eleventh edition. 

4. For a poetical parallel to the account of the dragon’s teeth 
(p. 104), see W. Morris’s Life and Death of Jason ^ Book VIII. 


Glasgow : Printed at the University Press by Robert MacLebose & Co. Ltd. 
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J. H. FOVlER, M.A. 

IkSSISTANT MASIER AT CLIPTON COLLBOB. 


The Special Features of this Merles 
Include the following 

(1) The volumes are graduated in difficulty wflh specif reference 

to the range of study which may be expected m Secondary 
Schools. 

(2) The text of each book Is sufficient for one term's work. 

• 

(3) The texts are not elaboratebj annotated, but are provided 

with such Introductions and Notes as may help to an 
intelligent appreciation of the text. In the choice of 
matter for notes it is recognised that the pupil wants such 
knowledge as grown up readers also want for the enjoy- 
ment of literature — not philological learning. 

(4) Glossaries of difficult words and Exercises intended to 

enlarge the pupil's own vocabulary/ 

(5) A set of QuestioriSy carefully chosen so as to direct the study 

of the book upon right lines and discourage cramming of 
unessential facts. 

(6) Suggested subjects for Short jE^ays, 

(7) Passages suitable for Repetition — Prose as well as Verse. 

(8) Ifelps j^o further study, A short list of books, with explanation 

^ of ‘the way in which, or purpose for w 4 iich, they are to be 

(9) Many of the volumes f^re illustrated. 




(SnerUsli Literature for Secondary Schools] 

(1) POETRY AND GENERAL LITERATURE^ 

FIRST YEAR. 

BALLADS OLD AND NEW. Part I. Selected and Edited by H. B. Oottbrill, 

M.A IS. 

BALLADS OLD AND NEW. Part 11. By the same. is. 

THE TALE OF TROT. Re told in EngUsh by Aubrey Stewart Edited by 
T. S. Pifi-piN, M.A. IS. 6d. " 

THE HEROES OF ASOARD. By A. and Kbarv. Adapted and Edited by M. R. 
Earle, is. 6 d. 

TALES FROM SPENSER. By Sophia H. MacLehose. is. 3d. 

THE BOY’S ODYSSEY. By W. C. Perry. Edited l.y T. S. Peppin, M.A. is. 6d. 

HAWTHORNEE STORIES FROM A WONDER-BOOK FOR QIRLS A^^DBOTB. 

Edited by J. H Fowler, M.A. is. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS—Storlea froln. Edited by A. T. Martin, M.A. is. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES-A Selection. Edited by A. T. Martin, M.A. is. 

. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Abridged and Edited by G. C. Earlb. B.A. is. 

STORIES FROM Hi^’Y^' ANDiSRSEN. Selected and Arranged by Mrs. P. A. 

Barnett, is. 

CHILDREN OF THE DAWN. Old Tales of Greece. By £. F. Bucklbv With 
Introduction by A. SiiKiwicK; Notes and Subjects for E-says byj. H. Fowler. 
Parts 1. and IJ. is. each. t 

SBCOND YEAR. 

LONGFELLOWS SHORTER POEMS. Selected and Edited by H. B. CcrrBRiLL, 

M.A. is. 

SCOTT’S THE TALISMAN. Abridg^ and Edited by F. Johnson, is. 6d. 

SCOTT’S IVANHOE. Abridged and Edited by F. Johnson, is. 6d. 

KINGSLEY’S ANDROMEDA, with the Story of Perseus prefixed. Edited by 

Geokoe Ykld, M.A. IS. 

A BCOK OF POETRY ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by 
G. Dowse, M.A. Part I. a.d 61-1485. Part. II. The Tudors and Stuarts. 
Part 111. The Hanoverian Dynasty. 9d. each. 

IRVING’S RIP VAN WINKLE. The Legend Of Sleepy Hollow, and other 
Sketch''^' Edited by II. M. Buller, M.A. is. 

SELECTIONS FROM WHITE’S SELBORNE. Edited by F. A. Brutcn. M.A. is. 
THIRD, YbAR. “ 

SHAKESPEARE. Select Scenes and Passages fieem t&e Englisli Hlstorloai 

Plays. Edited by C. H. Spence, M.A. zod. 

SHAKESPEARE'S MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by P. T. CRBswsL^ 

M.A. IS. 4' 

BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. Cantos III. and IV. Edited by J. H. Fowlbr. M.A. 

IS. ^ 

MACAbiiAY’S ESSAY ON ADDiSOr. Edited by R. F. Winch. M.A. is. 
F OUR’PH YEAR. 

ESSAYS FROM ADDICON. Edited by /. H. Fowlbr, M.A. is. 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY PROSE. Selected and Edited by £. Lbb. is. 
SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING. Edited by Mrs. M. G. Glazblroor is. 
RUSKIN’S' SESAME AnD LILIES.' Edited by A. £. Roberts, M.A. !.«. 
ENGLISH PROSE FOR REIETITION. Selected and Arranged b} Normam L. 
Frazbr, M.A. IS. 
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(2^ HISTORICAL SECTION. 

In view of the movement for improving; the teaching both of History and of English in 
schools, the question is often asked how an inelastic time-table is to find room for all the 
demands made upon it. One key to the difficulty, at least, is to be found in the proper 
correlation of these subjects ; and a prominent aim of this series is to assist in correlating 
the study A* History and Geography with the study of Literature andavith practice in the 
art of English Composition. 

The special features which have dw^inguished the series of “English Literature for 
Secondary Schools” are cbntinued, viz. Short Introductions (biographical, historical and 
stylistic) and brief Notes ; Glossary (where necessary) ; Questions and Subjects fo» Essays; 
Passages for Repetition : Helps to Further Study. Maps and Chronological Tables are 
inserted where they seem likely to be useful. 

SECOMD YEAR. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. By Chari.ottb M.^Vonc*. In two Parts. Abridged 
and Edited by Mrs. H. H. Watson.* Part I , is.* Part IT., is. 

EPISODES FROM SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF NELSON Selected and B dited by C. H. 

SpENCB, M A. rod. * 

A BOOK OF POETRY ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by 

G. liowsB, M.A. Part I. a.d. 61-1485 Part 11. The Tudors and Stuarts. 
• Part 111. The Hanoverian Dynasty, gd. each. 

SCOTT’S TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. Abridged and Edited by J. Hutchi- 
son. IS. ^ 

PLUTARCH’S LIFBfcOP JULIUS CAESAR. North's Translation. Edited by 

H. W M. Parr, M.A. is. • 

PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF ALEXANDER. North's Translation. Edited by H. W. M. 
Pakr, M.A. 18. 


THIRD YEAR . 

SHAKESPEARE. Select Scenes and Passages Itom tbe English Historical 
Plays Edited by C. H. Spenck, M.A. lod. 9 

MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON CLIVE. Edited by 11. M. Bullkr, M.A. is. 
MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON WARREN HASTINGS. Edited by H. M. Buller. 
M.A. IS. 3d. ^ 

MACAULAY. Narradves from Macaulay. Selected ami Edk»u by F. Johnson. 


CAVENDftBPB LIFE OF WOLSEY. Edited by Ma*!y Tout, M.A. \s. , 
NARRATIVES FROM SIR WILLIAM NAPIER S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
• T HE PENINSULA. Edited by Mauricb Fansuawk, B.A. is. 

THE RISE OF THE DUTdb REPUBLIC. Narratives from J. L.*Motlbv. Selected 

and Edited by J. Hutchison, is. 

SELEOPIONS FROM A SURVEY OF LONDON. By John Stow. Edited by 
A. Barter, is. * 

SELECTIONS FROM PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN n’HE NEW WORLD. By 
Francis Parkman. Edited by KsNNjyH Vorbes^ M.A. zs. 


FOURTH YBAR. 

MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON SIR W. t4mPLE. Edited ^ G. A. Twentyman, M.A. 

GIBBON’S THE AGE OP THE ANTONINES. (Chapters I.-lII. of the Decline and 
t’all> Edfted by J. H. Fowipk, M.A. is. * 

ifSkRATIVES FROM GIBBON’Ss DECLINE 4HD FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIR^. (First Series.) Selected and Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. is. 

The titles hav^been arranged m order of difficulcyf and M divided provide a 
four yema' course of study. 
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SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

“Golden Deeds, Part II.’* 

The Schoolmisfress . — “There are seven of these charmingly written stories 
of brave and beautiful deeds by heroes and heroines in various lands. The 
selection, the introductions, notes, and glossary are by Helen H. Watson. 
Many tdachers devote one lesson a week to the reading of interesting stories, 
and this book would supply excellent material for such lessons in elementary 
schools.” 


“ Longfrllov’s Shorter Poems.” 

The Schoolmaster. — “The<Dook is intended for use in secondary schools, 
and is exceedingly well adapted for that purpose.” 

“Tale of Troy.” 

The Schoolmaster . — “ The story is well told in style and language at once 
suitable for the young and in harmony with the antiquity bf the original.** 

Journal of Education . — “ It is excellently conceived '•nd done.” 

“Sir Wiluam Temple.” 

The Schoolmaster . — “The selecting and editing has been thoroughly well 
done, and the style and binding are such as to make the books a pleasure 
to handle. They are sure to become favourites.” 

“The Boys’ Odyssey” and “Select Scenes and Passages 
FROM THE Historical Plays of Shakespeare.” 

School These are intended for secondary-school use, and are 

well editedu The idea qf using Mr. Walter Copland Perry’s book as a 
reader is* distinctly good, and Mr. Peppin*s introduction is capital. All the 
usual valuable features of ‘^this excellent series are reproduced in .these 
editions, which may be safely commended as highly interesting matter for 
literature classes.” 

“Childe Haroj!d’s Pilgrimage. Cantos III. and IV.” 

School World . — “ Besides th^ giossaries and notes to each canto, this 
capital Httle edition contains some well-considered questions, subjects for 
essays, suggestions for paraphrase, and also of passages suitable for repetition. 
1 l will be seen at once that all the necessary material for a useful manual has 
been collected in these pages. The helps to further study also are worthy of 
great attentwn, and, carefully used^by a teacher, m&y be made sqrJiriceable in 
enlarging the grasp of younger minds upon these cantos of Byron’s. 7 oem. 
Altogether and in every way commendable.” 

MaouildU & t/p., Ltd., St. Marinin’s Street, London, W.O. 






